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To Find a Life Philosophy 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


MINISTER in our denomination, to-day, can preach no gospel of divine 
A authority we all accept, and the spiritual strivings of his flock are for 

many and diverse ends, not for a simple and well-recognized emotional 
mood. What, at bottom, he desires to put before us, is a convincing ideal, meet- 
ing the test of our intelligences, for the good life—the life made rich and sig- 
nificant by alliance with something beyond selfishness and more enduring than 
individual desire. What we, at bottom, want is to find a life philosophy which 
can satisfy our minds and stir our emotions, and give a nobler purpose to this 
act of living, a greater dignity to our own personality. Our purpose, and his, 
then, is the same; but to achieve it the minister needs our help, and we need 
the help of one another, and of him, and of all truth-seekers everywhere. He 
needs to know what our various problems are, if only to test his vision by our 
realities. We need to know what one another’s problems are, and above all 
what groping solutions others are arriving at. 

It is a fact that most human efforts come to best fruition when they are 
made in a group. Art, music, scholarship, philosophy, most flourish where 
there is mutual encouragement and stimulation. Leaders are born out of the 
strivings of many to find leadership. And the fresh intellectual ideas, the spirit- 
ual yisions which can reorient the groping mind of modern man, will also come 
from group effort, from the stimulation of many men of like purpose, exerted 
one upon the other. 
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The Christian Register 


America ait England 


Ludwell Denny, in a new book, believes present conditions signify a crisis 


“WALTER F. 


HE author of “America Conquers 

Britain”’* has assembled an incredibly 
large mass of most interesting informa- 
tion touching the progress the United 
“States has made in matching, and 
in many instances surpassing, Great 
Britain. It covers the field of markets, 
finance, raw materials, industry, rubber, 
oil, communications by air and _ cable, 
shipping and navy. The careful documen- 
tation of his testimony, derived in most 
instances from official records and well- 
considered addresses of leaders of both 
countries, commands confidence; further- 
more, Mr. Denny’s many years of experi- 
ence as one of our competent journalists 
is an additional credential. From his tes- 
timony it appears that he has proved his 
main point; namely, save in the matter 
of oil, Great Britain has lost or is losing 
to America her supremacy in the factors 
which make for material prosperity. 


cS 


Although Mr. Denny declares that he is 
neither pro-American, pro-Britain, nor 
pro-war, his book is plainly written in 
support of the thesis that America’s 
dominance in the industrial, commercial, 
and financial world is developing an in- 
ternational crisis headed straight for war, 
and he summons all people to think of a 
war that has often been declared “un- 
thinkable”’. If the considerations which 
the author examines are all the signifi- 
cant conditions which enter into the prob- 
lem, he is unanswerable. Granted that he 
has all the factors, the inevitability of 
the crash and the ghastliness of its con- 
sequences in contemplation are sufficient 
to disorganize one’s mind and digestion. If 
properly brought to his attention, it is 
inconceivable that any virile person, en- 
gaged in any line of business or profes- 
sion, would find it less than absorbing. 
Even so, an humbie-minded person, who 
knows only a small fraction of what Mr. 
Denny knows, may fairly be permitted to 
indicate several factors pertinent to the 
discussion. These factors naturally pre- 
sent themselves to any mind that could 
never enjoy another moment of security 
if all conclusions to which this book points 
were inescapable. 

The first suggestion should not be over- 
stressed, yet it has weight. Except in a 
crisis, a peaceful adjustment is not news; 
whereas a fight, a battle of any sort, is 
always news. People whose reading is con- 
fined largely to daily papers are inocu- 
lated with the vocabulary used in fighting. 
They describe any sort of competition as 
a “battle royal” or “a battle to the death”. 
Many of our wisest and most influential 
men in all competitive fields have prog- 
ressed beyond this emotional indulgence. 
Their peaceful adjustments of larger in- 
terests are rarely heard, yet increasingly 
their influence is felt at the centers where 
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history gets made. Undoubtedly there are 
elements of ruthless, savage fighting at 
work in the competition of these two 
predatory nations (as the author desig- 
nates them). The exclusive use of terms 
of battle is to judge both nations in the 
light of their least creditable representa- 
tives, who make the most noise. 

- In the second place, the picture of 
Britain in sure decline and America as the 
young, progressive, dominant world-nation 
has to be based upon assumptions that at 
this period are not warrantable. For ex- 
ample, Britain’s dominance has been 
weakened by the insistent demands of- the 
Labor Party, by her response to the needs 
of millions of unemployed with doles 
and the provision of old-age pensions, all 
of which prevents the scrapping of out- 
of-date equipment to be replaced with 
new, so that she may compete with 
America. But-that is only to say that 
Britain is less ruthless and more humane 
than America. To-day, insistent demand is 
being made in this country as never before 
by the present administration to make 
provision for our millions of unemployed 
and for the old age of working folk whom 
our progressive tactics have scrapped at 
forty-five or fifty years. The great mergers 
of recent years have concentrated the 
bulk of economic and social control of this 
country in private groups surprisingly 
small in number of personnel. This has 
been done with prosperity as its creden- 
tial. Many of these great captains for the 
first time under the President’s instruc- 
tion are seeing that since they are in 
control they are also responsible for the 
vast unemployment and consequent suffer- 
ing of millions as well as for the pros- 
perity of other millions. America has never 
been long unresponsive to a charge of 
ruthless incompetence. Responsibility al- 
ways goes with political or economic con- 
trol and authority. 
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Another of Britain’s handicaps is listed 

Labor’s successful participation in 
politics, while in America Labor is docile 
and contented. Yes, but is it always to be 
so? In point of understanding of public 
affairs, and of political experience and re- 
sonsibility, Labor in America is fifty years 
behind its brothers in Britain, due to Mr. 
Gompers’ stupid and futile policy of in- 
sisting that shorter hours and _ higher 
wages were all our American workingmen 
had to ask of politics. Progressive man- 
agement seeking to democratize industry 
finds that Mr. Gompers’ policy of refusal 
to participate in any problem of manage- 
ment is still the greatest hindrance to 
progress. In this whole field of intangible 
advantages, Britain’s handicap may work 
for her subsequent salvation. In a human- 
ized sense of public respensibility for our 
citizens, and in the political enlightenment 
of all citizens, she is at least forty years 
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ahead of America... That means that we 
presently shall have to travel her road 
and she will have the advantage then of 
prior valuable experience and its fruit- 
fulness. One other assumption of Mr. 
Denny’s raises a question. It is implied 
that Britain’s decline and America’s as- 
cendancy are final. Is America to be the 
last lusty, young, progressive nation to 
aspire to world dominance? If America 
travels the same road to social humaniz- 
ing values that Britain has traveled to 
ber disadvantage as mistress of the 
world’s business, what chance has Amer- 
ica against the ruthlessness of Russia, a 
hint of whose measureless power is to-day 
suggested in the success of Stalin’s five- 
year program? The penetration of Ameri- 
can capital in Britain and Germany, and 
that of Britain in America, and the won- 
derful recovery of defeated Germany, may 
help to crumble the bulwarks of excessive 
nationalism. Furthermore, the- self-protec- 
tive instinct of co-operative democracies 
working in the interest of human welfare 
may well presage the necessity of the 
combination of their efforts to determine 
whether or not they are to surpass the 
processes for human welfare set up by 
an autocratic proletariat that finds itself 
provided with greater natural resources 
than any country on the globe. Mre 
Denny’s book should have a wide reading; 
it should be provocative of serious think- 
ing, much of which should be fruitful in 
preventing the catastrophe he fears. 


Intolerance 


From asermon by 


JOHN MALICK 


No religion yet has made wide, or any- 
thing like popular, appeal that has not 
been intolerant of rivals. It is likely that 
no religion could fit our human society 
now, or be congenial, that did not make 
intolerance a virtue and give wide scope 
for its practice as a form of godliness. 

What is the answer to this condition 
that intolerance can wear down religion 
more than religion can wear down intoler- 
ance? Religion, theoretically and on prin- 
ciple, ought to be leading it around captive 
ona chain. Practically, intolerance makes 
religion one of her chief servants, 

The answer likely is that our habits of 
intolerancé are a great deal older than our 
religious habits. Intolerance is a kind of 
unreasoning horror of things. It is not 
about something that you might be for, or 
against, as is your opinion. It is about 
something that is too awful for words. It 
is horribly, menacingly, fearfully, fright- 
fully outside the pale. 

There is no use getting into a rage about 
intolerance. It is the primitive defense 
against those who would endanger all by 
being different. Intolerance is the sign of 
those who are dreadfully seared. Their 
state of fact may be foolish, but they will 
be scared as long as they believe these 
are facts. They are going to strike with 
blind unreason according as they conceive 
the magnitude of the danger imagined. 
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We All Want to Find a Life Philosophy 


Children—and victims 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


of this age, each of us is asking the question, “Where am I bound 


for, anyhow?” and to find an answer, experience meetings on a high plane are suggested 


for the continuing liberal task of liberation and. enrichment 


HE other day, at the single long table 

of a luncheon club in New York, a mem- 
ber addressed the gathering. “I wish 
somebody would tell me what humanism 
is’, he said. There was an immediate and 
ominous silence, and then the dean of 
the table spoke substantially, as follows: 
“That is something we do not discuss at 
this. club!” 

And I assure this audience* that I am 
net going to discuss it here, for several very 
good reasons, the first being that I know 
nothing about it. I mention the matter 
because humanism seems to be rather in- 
timately connected with the Unitarian 
persuasion, as well as with literary criti- 
cism and the philosophy of literature. To 
be sure, the term seems to mean one 
thing as used by Unitarians, and quite 
another thing—or several other things— 
when used by the literary critics. One of 
the latter, I believe, says humanism is 
rvevealed religion—a definition I find it 
hard to fit to what the Unitarian humanist 
uppears to have in mind. But whatever 
anybody means by humanism, one fact is 
plain; it signifies a revaluation of past or 
present values, it signifies an intellectual 
striving for the most part, I gather, to 
reassert the dignity and freedom of the 
individual will, and to bring order out 
of chaos. It is therefore significant and 
interesting, and I am ashamed of my 
ignorance. 

For is there any one of us who has not 
been forced in the past generation, and 
is not being forced to-day, into the revalua- 
tion of many values, into a reconsideration 
of the worth and purpose of innumerable 
customs and beliefs once accepted, per- 
haps, as immutable? It may be that every 
generation has known the same thing, 
but seldom before, surely, on so consider- 
able a scale, because in the past neither 
the material nor spiritual changes in civi- 
lization have come with such cumulative 
rapidity. If, thirty years ago, a college 
professor had publicly declared, as one 
did the other day, that the moral code 
is not sacrosanct, but is worthy of obedi- 
ence only in so far as obedience brings 
the greatest richness of life to the indi- 
vidual, I fancy a few people might have 
nodded agreement, but there would have 
been a hullabaloo in the newspapers, not 
to mention the college trustees’ meeting. 
Now the dictum is quietly accepted by a 


*The Unitarian Laymen’s League, annual 
public meeting, Anniversary Week, May 19, 
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great many people, some of whom make 
the reservation that the code must also 
bring the greatest richness of life to so- 
ciety, some of whom make no reservations 
at all. 

This is rather a shattering change, and 
one certainly fraught with danger, both 
to society and the individual. For what 
constitutes richness of life? If the moral 
code has not divine sanction, is not im- 
mutable, but is something to be adapted 
to our passing needs or desires, one must 
know which are needs and which are de- 
sires, unless we admit, as some seem to 
do, that they are the same. We must know 
how far a conflict can be carried between 
the individual and society before one or 
the other, or both, suffer. We must have 
some philosophy of the good life, the rich 
life, by which to test the code. The new 
coctrine of “Be Yourself’ is all very well 
until it is put into practice, and then its 
value seems altogether to depend upon 
who is practicing it. Most of us could 
name some very unfortunate and dis- 
agreeable practitioners. 


I 


This changed attitude toward the moral 
code is only one instance, of course, among 
hundreds, illustrating the confusion of old 
values in our changing world. The church, 
unquestionably, has been a great sufferer 
by these changes. To take a minor illustra- 
tion, I recently attended a convention of 
the Church and Drama League, as a dele- 
gate from our Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
There developed at this convention a pro- 
nounced sentiment against retaining the 
yord “church” in any organization en- 
deavoring to foster the theater as a fine 
art, and this sentiment was not based on 
a lingering consciousness of the traditional 
church attitude toward the fine arts, but 
on a fear (especially among little theater 
groups through the country), that an as- 
sociation of church and stage would mean 
the endorsement of what was described 
as “namby-pamby drama”, and opposition 
to that freedom of subject and experi- 
ment which must be the privilege of any 
artist worthy of the name. In other words, 
these opponents of the term “church” 
feared it because they distrusted the 
church’s attitude toward the search for 
truth. They found in art, in the work of 
serious modern dramatists specifically, a 
questing for answers to the problems 


which perplex the modern man; they 
found a reality of experience made sig- 
nificant by the artist’s vision, and in con- 
templating it they secured intellectual and 
spiritual stimulation which, quite evi- 
dently, at any rate in one important di- 
vision of their lives, the church does not 
supply and, they feared, does not sanction. 
It is, I think, not a little pathetie that 
When earnest churchmen seek to ally 
themselves and their institution with one 
of the vital fine arts, they are looked upon 
with suspicion, as lacking the intellectual 
fiber to face art honestly, the courage to 
follow it when it probes beneath the ro- 
mantic surface. ‘ 

If, over against modern churchmen who 
have influenced thinking and aided in the 
search for new spiritual anchorages in a 
turbulent sea, we were to set, here and 
row, the modern artist and philosophical 
writers who have made such contributions, 
I fear most of us could name half a 
dozen of the latter to one of the former. 
We could, and would, all name Ibsen and 
Tolstoy and Shaw, Freud and William 
James and John Dewey; and against the 
enormous influence of these six men alone, 
“vhat six churchmen can you name, from 
the same period, who have had any com- 
parable influence on the modern mind? 
One has only to remember, as I can, the 
reception first accorded to Ibsen’s plays 
by the “good people’, so called, to realize 
why the modern man, who respects his 
artists as truth-seekers, is profoundly sus- 
picious of the church’s interference in such 
matters—indeed, why he is suspicious of 
the church. 

To arrive at such a condition, we have 
come a long way from the Roman Church, 
where an Index Expurgatorius can still 
he, more or less successfully, maintained ; 
or from the Puritan church of our an- 
cestors in this Bay Colony, which theoreti- 
cally upheld the rights of the individual 
conscience but practically saw to it that 
the individual conscience functioned along 
very definite lines. 


II 


There came a time, however, when the 
individual consciences of many Puritans re- 
fused to function on the approved lines, and 
Unitarianism was born in New England. 
There came presently a Unitarian who 
may be claimed alike by the cloth and 
the laity. His name was Emerson; and 
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his individual conscience, yoked with a 
brilliant and questing intellect, functioned 
ia what was then a highly individualistic 
manner, even to the occasional horror of 
his Unitarian brethren. Emerson, I sus- 
pect, would have endorsed the dictum that 
a moral code is worthy of obedience not 
from its own sanctity, but according to 
its pragmatic value, its ability to give us 
a rich life. I am not sure, indeed, that 
he didn’t invent it. Emerson, certainly, 
would have roused no fear in the defenders 
of a free art, who look to their artists 
for light; for Emerson recognized Whit- 
man and understood Thoreau some time 
before the rest of the world. But this 
about Wmerson we must never forget: he 
found the sanction for a moral code or 
even a religious creed in its ability to 
bring us richer life, bwi—and it is a 
very large but—he sought ever to discover 
and define what a richer life is; and 
being as profoundly religious as he was 
profoundly anti-ecclesiastical, he could 
not conceive a rich life for any man who 
did not feel himself a part of forces larger 
than himself—who had not, by a process 
both intellectual and emotional, arrived 
at some sort of philosophy of living which 
could give an ideal point and purpose to 
his days on this troubled planet. We may 
sometimes forget that Emerson, in such 
an essay as the “Self-Reliance”, pro- 
claimed the creed of “Be Yourself” at 
least seventy-five years in advance of this 
self-expressive if not always self-reliant 
generation. But we forget it because he 
held up, at the same time, an ideal of 
the self, and of its purpose in the scheme 
of things, which completely precluded the 
confusion of selfishness, vain desires, and 
the sad aftertastes of Dead Sea fruit 
now so often resulting in our modern life. 

There may be a question how much 
of intellect and how much of seer was 
compounded in Emerson. His, certainly, 
was seldom an intellect that worked alone, 
but always in harness with the poet and 
man of spiritual sensitiveness. We might 
call his a religious intellect. But certainly 
intellect was there; the mind considered 
the evidence, weighed the forces of con- 
flict in the society about him, took no 
tradition for granted, listened eagerly to 
every new voice in the hope it might 
speak a new truth, and answered the age- 
old question, “What is truth?’ by prag- 
matic tests and by the mystic test of the 
individual conscience, not by any test of 
traditionalism and ordained authority. 

I like to think of Emerson as a Puritan, 
and I like to think of Unitarianism as 
Puritanism, because the true heart of 
Puritanism was not bigotry and ethical 
espionage and all variety of narrowness, 
but its true heart was a faith in the 
validity of the individual conscience. So 
greatly was this the case that out of what 
seemed the most rigid theocracy came, 
here in our Bay Colony, modern democ- 
racy; and out of what seemed the most 
ironclad theology came  Unitarianism. 
Here I pause, for I wonder if there isn’t 
another step in the logic. Out of Uni- 
tarianism came no faith at all—came 
doubt, unbelief, the loss of old values, 
chaos, and that sense of futility which 
oppresses sO Many modern minds. 
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Of course, this is to simplify a process 
beyond all reason, and justly invites your 
ridicule. Yet there is a measure of sug- 
gestion in it for all of us Unitarians to- 
day, I feel sure. Our faith was a direct 
outcome and indication of the Puritan 
belief in the sanctity of the individual 
conscience, our liberalism was another step 
in a long process of liberating, and now 
we are confronted by a Civilization made 
up of liberated individuals who have no 
faith in old direction posts, but who’ for 
lack of new ones wander bewildered. That 
isn’t all our fault; but it is a little bit 
our fault. At any rate, it puts upon us, 
if only as a matter of pride,-a certain 
duty—the duty to erect new signposts, to 
find new values in the modern world by 
which individual lives can test themselyes 
and by which they can, perhaps, find a 
new significance in living. It isn’t a task 
cur ministers can perform alone; every 
one of us has got to help them. And it 
isn’t a task we can perform alone; every 
artist and thinker, every scientist and 
dreamer, in the world to-day has got to 
help us. It is the problem of yoking our 
intellects to our spiritual emotions, as 
Imerson yoked his, and finding a new 
philosophy of life, a new union of the 
individual with forces outside himself, to 
satisfy and hearten the new age. 

The other day, in the catalogue of a 
quaint second-hand book-dealer in Phila- 
delphia, I came upon this epigram: “In 
the Middle Ages men believed in marvels 
that no one witnessed; now we control 
greater ones that few of us understand: 
there is little difference.’ Perhaps the 
author means to imply no more than that 
we do not understand the nature of the 
electricity which lights our houses, or 
the engines which drive our ears. But 
mysteries like that spur on our scientists, 
and, after the eternal mystery of life it- 
self, trouble most of us very little, one 
way or the other. More likely he means 
ty imply that the medieval man, accepting 
what the Church told him, and the modern 
man, accepting what the scientists tell him 
are alike taking things on pure faith, and 
hence are just a bit contemptible. There 
is usually an element of contempt in an 
epigram! But this remark suggests still 
another interpretation. It is not alone that 
we do not understand the nature of elec- 
tricity and other harnessed forces; it is 
still more than that, though we control 
them physically, yet by not understanding 
where we are going, why we are here, 
what constitutes richness of life, we put 
them to the most ignominious uses, and 
in the end they control us. I am thinking 
of the radio, before which many people 
still bow in awe, and then tune in on 
“Amos ‘*n Andy’. In how many million 
homes I know not, a turn of the dial 
brings sound from the ether, and every 
sound, be it Beethoven’s music or a bed- 
time story, is prefaced by remarks on the 
merits of a tooth paste, or some other 
sales product; and into the millions of 
homes comes the eternal vulgar pressure 
of our commercial scramble. 

I am thinking of the automobile. Can 
anybody honestly say we control the auto- 
mobile? It controls us. It boosts our taxes, 
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it compels the remaking of our cities, it 
spoils our countryside, it half-impover- 
ishes whole families, it kills us right and 
left, and it takes millions of people out 
into the roads, aimlessly going from one 
place to some other place just like it, and 
back again, restless, dissatisfied, unen- 
riched. Yet, of course, the world to-day is 
motorized, and will never go back. Nor 
should it. But it must learn to ride the 
machine, not to be ridden by it, in both 
a physical and spiritual sense. 

I am thinking, too, of the motion pic- 
tures. “How wonderful!” we cry. And 
when they begin to talk, we are speech- 
less before.the miracle. How marvelous 
that the smallest town can see and hear 
the same thing as Broadway and Boston, 
we cry. But is it? That depends upon what 
Broadway and Boston see and hear, per- 
haps. And perhaps it might be even better 
for the souls of the small town, or even 
the large one, to create their own enter- 
tainment now and then, instead of sitting 
dumbly before an animated phonograph 
which is reeling off standardized twaddle 
produced in Hollywood by the linear foot. 
The really miraculous thing about the 
movies is that so many million people 
so dumbly submit to their endless repeti- 
tions of romantic falsity, and their bare- 
faced commercial exploitations of a crude 
public taste. 

I am thinking of our organized in- 
dustry and vaunted mass production, made 
possible, of course, by our control of those 
physical forces most of us do not under- 
stand. Are we so sure that it is an ad- 
vantage to a man to screw on two thou- 
sand hub caps at ten dollars per day, to 
go home to a grimy house in a smoky 
city, and to be hopelessly out of work 
when the market slumps? Where is his 
advantage over the man who once worked 
for smaller pay, making wagons in a 
North Reading blacksmith shop, who 
worked his pleasant farm or cut cord- 
wood when the wagon trade was slack 
and the horses all shod? We'll never go 
back to the blacksmith shop. The smith 
is as dead as his chestnut tree, though 
slain by a different blight. But do we 
control this process until we control un- 
employment; and have we, from any 
larger view, gained much prosperity by 
it until we have enriched the life and 
the leisure of those who contribute the 
most to it of their sweat and toil? 


IV 


And how about the man—you or I, let 
us say—who is the child and victim of 
this age? Who thinks he ought to go 
to church Sunday morning, because he 
was brought up to think so, and in gene1ai 
assents to the value of religion, but in- 
wardly most awfully wants to play golf— 
and probably ends by playing golf, and 
hastily stifling a question in his mind: “If 
I want to play galf more, why shouldn't 
1? And if I should, where does the chureh 
get off, anyway? And if that’s my answer, 
what sort of bird am I? What kind of 
life is this? Where am I bound for, any- 
how? Or who toils day in and out, to 
pay for the radio, which he turns around 
and around of an evening, tuning in on 
this or that and never letting anything 
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finish; and to pay for the car which he 
drives in a procession on Sunday, between 
billboards and hot-dog kennels, while no- 
body in the family can agree on the best 
place to go—his existence restless, stan- 
dardized, essentially meaningless? Or who 
listens perplexed to the talk of his cbil- 
dren, not understanding their lack of re- 
spect for standards he hag lived by, nor 
able to understand theirs, or to suggest 
others to them which they can accept 
with emotional comprehension? Or who, 
himself shaken by the events of recent 
years, by war and national hatreds, by 
scientific skepticism, by doctrines of ma- 
terialism which seem to reduce him to an 
automaton, sees his old loyalties as ro- 
mantie myths, his old faith as intellectu- 
ally childish, his old unconscious accept- 
unce of himself as captain of his soul no 
longer tenable, and is reduced to dull 
wonder and, were he to permit himself 
the luxury of thought, to a quiet despair? 
There are many such men and women in 
our modern world. 

There used to be, in the evangelical 
churches, gatherings known as experience 
meetings, perhaps still are. Anybody who 
ever attended one will recall a certain 
sameness in the experiences related, as 
though the narrators knew exactly what 
was to be expected of them—a sinful life, 
the more sinful the better, a troubled 
conscience, the great light of conversion, 
and now a state of bliss. Village skeptics 
in the rear seats sometimes doubted the 
heartiness of both the early sin and the 
subsequent conversion. The formula was 
too pat. But within it religious emotion 
was largely confined, and, of course, in 
sincere souls, could be tremendous. It is a 
formula impossible of operation in our 
ehurch, and now meaningless to millions 
of men. A modern experience meeting, if 
those who attended could all become ex- 
pressive and would all tell the truth, 
would disclose a tremendous diversity of 
spiritual experience, an infinite variety 
of perplexities and doubts, and an almost 
equal variety of solutions from those 
who had found peace, who had made some 
alliance with ideal forces which brought 
them happiness and banished the specter 
of futility. I wonder sometimes if such 
experience meetings among our laymen 
might not strengthen our church and aid 
our ministers! It might require much 
tact and some humor to bring one about; 
but put on the plane of intellectual dis- 
cussion, it might be productive of much 
interest and help. 

The older minister preached the gospel 
of atonement to his flock, and the truth 
was all in the Bible he pounded. His flock 
believed, and strove only to achieve the 
proper emotional pitch to find happiness 
and a sense both of ultimate salvation 
and present life purpose in the act of 
faith. A minister in our denomination, 
to-day, can preach no gospel of divine 
authority we all accept, and the spiritual 
strivings’ of his flock are for many and 
diverse ends, not for a simple and well- 
recognized emotional mood. What, at bot- 
tom, he desires to put before us, is a con- 
vincing ideal, meeting the test of our in- 
telligences, for the good life—the life made 
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rich and significant by alliance with some- 
thing beyond selfishness and more endur- 
ing than individual desire. What we, at 
bottom, want is to find a life philosophy 
which can satisfy our minds and _ stir 
our emotions, and give a nobler purpose 
to this act of living, a greater dignity to 
our own personality. Our purpose, and his, 
then, is the same; but to achieve it the 
ininister needs our help, and we need the 
kelp of one another, and of him, and of 
all truth-seekers everywhere. He needs to 
know what our various problems are, if 
only to test his vision by our realities. 
We need to know what one another’s 
problems are, and above all what groping 
solutions others are arriving at. It is a 
fact that most human efforts come to 
best fruition when they are made in a 
group. Art, music, scholarship, philosophy, 
most flourish where there is mutual en- 
ecouragement and stimulation. Leaders are 
born out of the strivings of many to find 
leadership. And the fresh intellectual 
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ideas, the spiritual visions which can re- 
orient the groping mind of modern man, 
will also come from group effort, from 
the stimulation of many men of like pur- 
pose, exerted one upon the other. In the 
peculiar group which is our liberal chureh 
there must be the opportunity for each 
one of us, the laymen, to contribute his 
mite; and the more definite our individual 
contributions to the intellectual problems 
religion confronts, the greater will be the 
intellectual vitality of our churches, the 
sooner leadership will come from them, 
the more important will they be as centers 
of guidance in a bewildered and rudder- 
less society. There is none of us so humble 
but he has his contribution to make, if 
it is only the contribution of an honest 
doubt. There is none of us so bewildered 
but he can give the encouragement of a 
listening ear and a sympathetic heart to 
his fellow searchers, and be one of a 
fellowship of liberals whose task still 
seems to be the task of liberation. 


In Defense of Cadoux 


Professor Lyttle’s criticism of the “prejudice” alleged by Mr. 
Marzolf, who replies, in a spirited discussion of 
Catholicism and modernism 


The following correspondence seems 
important because both Professor 
Lyttle and Mr. Marzolf seek diligently 
and cogently to get at the truth about 
the state of religion as it is embodied 
in Catholicism and modernism. Mr. 
Marzolf is strongly against modern- 
ism, and Dr. Lyttle defends the book 
of OC. J. Cadoux, sponsor of what may 
be called the modernist position. 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTOR :-— 


With further reference to my letter in 
nue Reoerster of April 10, 19380, asking 
“WwW. A. M.” [William A. Marzolf] to sub- 


‘stantiate his censures of Dr. C. J. Cadoux’s 


“Catholicism and Christianity’, especially 
the statements (1) “Much of it (a moun- 
tain of evidence) is born of Protestant 
prejudice’, and (2) “It still remains neces- 
sary, for all scholars who want to know 
just what the Catholic faith is, to go to 
Catholic authorities for their information”. 
I asked for specific instances of “Protestant 
prejudice” on the part of Dr. Cadoux 
(i.e., instances in which he has allowed 
prepossessions against the Roman system 
to vitiate his accuracy or his fairness) ; 
and I asked for specific instances in which 
Roman Catholic doctrine was so misstated 
or misinterpreted as to render the whole 
presentation of that system partial and 
inaccurate to such an extent that the book 
is unreliable. 

Mr. Marzolf in THE Reeister for April 
10 tries to satisfy my queries. His offering 
is, in my judgment, neither specifically 
nor even in general satisfactory. In fact, 
his attempted justification of his orig- 
inal censure of the book casts a reveal- 
ing light upon the state of mind back of 
his review, as well as upon the actual 
value of the review itself. 

To substantiate these statements, I beg 


to analyze the answer of Mr. Marzolf to 
my request for specific instances. I quote 
his first sentence: “I need only refer the 
Professor to Dr. Cadoux’s book, in which 
he clearly states his purpose and gives 
all his authorities. . . It would be quite 
within the truth to say that it is all born 
of Protestant prejudice, for he has but 
one purpose in writing the book, : 
that is, to disprove the claim of the in- 
fallible authority of the Church, of the 
Bible, of Jesus.”- 


In considerable amazement, I referred 
again to Dr. Cadoux’s book, and the cnly 
clear ‘Statements I find of his purpose in 
writing the book are of the following 
nature—all of them: 


(Page 11.) “The basic question is, 
whether the affirmations on which the 
distinctively Catholic appeal is based are 
true affirmations, and whether the things 
which Catholics set forth as the realities 
on which their characteristic. tenets rest, 
are true realities. That is the question 
which will be discussed in this book... .” 

(Page 15.) ‘Although this deeply rooted 
preudice against Rome cannot be said to 
have altogether passed away, it is pleasing 
to be able to refer to the spread of a new 
spirit in the polemical literature of our 
time. ... Be chat as it may, it does not 
mean that we can cease from ‘mental 
fight’. As long as the exclusive claims of 
Rome are advanced, long must they 
be tested and challenged”. ... 

(Page 16.) “But good intentions here 
as elsewhere are not enough. The ethics 
of controversy demand that one shall be 
not only morally willing but intellectually 
eapable of stating the other man’s posi- 
tion as the latter himself would like it 
to be stated.” 

(Page 17.) “We shall ... do our best to 
understand the position we are criticizing, 
the challenge to which we are replying. 


SO 
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... Dr. Faa di Bruno reasonably says, 
‘A man should, rather, by the study of 
authorized Catholic works, judge of the 
truth, with the calm and unprejudiced 
mind which the study of religion deserves. 
The present writer has earnestly tried, so 
far as it lay within his power, to fulfill 
this demand. He has read and consulted 
a large number of Catholic books and 
articles, and wherever practicable has 
gone to the original authorities. He has 
not, however, felt it incumbent upon him 
to refrain from using all facts for which 
only a Protestant authority was within 
reach, Care, of course, has been necessary 
to eliminate the effect of prejudice; but 
this holds good not only for Protestant 
but for Catholic writings. Efforts have 
been made to ensure accuracy in state- 
ments of fact... .” 


Such, Mr. Hditor, is Dr. Cadoux’s ex- 
plicit and earnest pledge of impartiality 
and veracity of scholarship. Mr. Marzolf 
has advanced not one specific instance 
where the great Hnglish scholar has failed 
1o keep his pledge. One point of the pledge 
was that he would conscientiously consult 
Roman Catholic authorities (just what 
Mr. Marzolf urges us all to do, disregard- 
ing the possibility that they might be 
‘prejudiced’, too); yet Mr. Marzolf de- 
liberately omits to say that Dr. Cadoux 
has consulted Roman Catholic authorities 
(as any reader of the book may verify for 
himself), and then, by stating that Dr. 
Cadoux has given “all [‘“nearly everything” 
is the assertion fifteen lines above!] that 
has been said by her enemies against the 
Catholic Church”, seeks to convey the im- 
pression that the “book is born of Protes- 
tant prejudice” and that Dr. Cadoux “has 
only tried to prove his thesis to corrobo- 
rate his theory, and not to give an un- 
biased opinion about the Catholic Church”. 

Is not the issue at present between Dr. 
Cadoux’s veracity and Mr. Marzolf's? And 
if Dr. Cadoux’s scholarship and imparti- 
ality are impugned, why not Mr. Marzolf’s 
as well? 

As I stated above, I hoped that Mr. 
Marzolf would provide me with an im- 
posing, convincing array of specific in- 
stances, to substantiate his large-sweeping 
censures. I should be instructed thereby. 
Nothing so conerete is vouchsafed me. In- 
stead, I am told something of what the 
editor of The Congregational Quarterly 
thinks of the book and what a contributor 
to the same journal objects to, but neither 
quotation given by Mr. Marzolf supports 
his own extravagant criticisms. Indeed, 
the complaint of the reviewer in The Con- 
gregational Quarterly that Dr. Cadoux has 
auoted most of his authorities at second 
liand is not to be substantiated by proof. 
Dr. Cadoux repeatedly quotes first-hand 
authorities (whatever they are!). I take, 
for example, page 60, in the remarkably 
able chapter on “Catholic Estimate of 
Hleresy and Schism”. It cites, in the foot- 
notes, Augustine, Aquinas’ Summa, New- 
man’s Apology, the Canons of the Council 
of Trent, as well as from the Catholic 
Encyclopedia and the works of recognized 
“jmprimatur” Catholic theologians. 

If the word “prejudice” properly means 
the forming of an opinion (usually ad- 
verse) before ascertaining and weighing 
the facts in a case, I am of the opinion 
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that Mr. Marzolf has not yet proved his 
point against Dr. Cadoux. I am still 
anxious to know wherein the latter has 
violated his pledge of scholarly research 
and examination and thus misled his 
trusting readers. May I not again rely 
upon its fairness to ensure a prompt, ex- 
plicit reply to my request? 


CHARLES LYTTLE, 


Meadville Theological School, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


In reply to your request that I make 
further answer to a question regarding my 
use of the term “prejudice’’, in my review 
ot Dr. Cadoux’s book, “Catholicism and 
Christianity: A Vindication of Progres- 
sive Protestantism”, I may say that Pro- 
fessor Lyttle is quite right: “If the word 
‘prejudice’ means forming an _ opinion 
(usually adverse) before ascertaining and 
weighing the facts in a ease’, then I 
have not proved my point against Dr. 
Cadoux’s book. In all subjects of contro- 
versy in which it is impossible to get 
at all the facts needed for the purpose of 
making a final pronouncement of demon- 
strated truth, to be a partisan is to be 
prejudiced. For example: I am reading 
again William McDougall’s book, “Modern 
Materialism and Emergent Evolution”, in 
which he frequently uses the word “preju- 
dice’ in writing of eminent scientists, 
philosophers, and psychologists. I quote: 
“And now in the age of modern material- 
ism, the corresponding prejudice is that 
all psychological explanations must be 
mechanistic.” “And we have examined and 
found to be without solid basis the 
prejudice in favor of mechanistic explana- 
tions of all events.” [My italics.] I might 
multiply quotations. Certainly Professor 
McDougall is not in any way questioning 
the veracity and scholarship of the men 
who are thus prejudiced in favor of mech- 
anistic explanations in their scientific 
thinking. But since they are dealing with 
subjects in which they cannot, at this 
time, make final pronouncement, because 
they have not yet all of the facts, they 
must make prejudgments, which may be 
ill based or finally proved to be well 
founded. Professor McDougall is preju- 
diced in favor of teleological explanations. 

Thus it is also with religion. Religion 
must always remain a subject of contro- 
versy. There is no way of being certain. 
To be a partisan in religion, after one has 
carefully weighed all of the facts obtain- 
able, one must still make an act of faith, 
which leads one beyond the possibility 
of scientific proof. It can only be said of 
the disinterested and detached, and of 
those who suspend their judgments, that 
they are not prejudiced. 

Now Dr. Cadoux has come to definite 
conclusions regarding religion. The sub- 
title of his book is “The Vindication of 
Progressive Protestantism”. His prejudice, 
therefore, is in favor of “Progressive 
Protestantism”. He also postulates the in- 
fallible authority of the Inner Light, and 
upon this Inner Light he bases his faith. 
It is just here that I break completely 
with Cadoux. Human _ knowledge is 
mingled with error, and wise men teach 
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different wisdom. Infallible authority 
must, therefore,-come from beyond man, 
from a supernatural source, and remain, 
in its authority, objective. 

If we cannot be certain that we have 
found an Absolute in revealed religion, all 
of the facts of human life, as we know 
them, contradict the assertions of the 
idealists that man has within himself an 
infallible guide. Religion must always face 
the stark facts of the realists. Thus we 
are forced to look for an objective revela- 
tion, from above ourselves, for an in- 
fallible authority. 

Is not Professor Lyttle trying to divert 
our minds from the real point in my re- 
view of Cadoux’s book? My point is, that 
if, as Cadoux says, the infallible authority 
of the Church cannot be maintained, then 
Cadoux follows out his reasoning logi- 
cally, and along with the infallible au- 
thority of the Church, the infallible 
authority of the Book, and of Jesus, must 
also go. 

Dr. Cadoux is entirely right at this 
point. Catholicism is the only foe that 
the modernists have to fear in their at- 
tempt to destroy the infallible authority 
of revealed religion. If he makes his point 
here, he has won everything. But stopping 
in his reasoning process to postulate the 
infallible authority of the Inner Light 
is sheer folly, to my way of thinking. 
Since finite beings cannot be infallible, and 
since we have no way of knowing non- 
human or superhuman values, if we have 
bad no direct objective revelation of the 
Infinite and Absolute, we must leave in- 
fallible authority out of the question, until, 
if such a thing can ever be possible, we 
have some finality in scientifically demon- 
strated truth of the Absolute Reality. At 
the present, we are still in the quest 
of Certainty. This remains my specific 
point of departure from Cadoux. Wor- 
shipers of the Inner Light become pseudo- 
mystics, and their mysticism finally fades 
away into a kind of Oriental nihilism, and 
ultimately into pessimism. 

But to return to Professor Lyttle’s re- 
quest for specific instances regarding 
Cadoux’s Protestant prejudice. When we 
correct his misunderstanding of the sense 
in which I used the term “prejudice”, his 
request for specific instances becomes 
meaningless. “The Vindication of Pro- 
gressive Protestantism” is enough. That 
statement prejudices the entire book, to 
my way of looking at the question. The 
subject of religion is not closed, no reli- 
gious system is yet vindicated, and never 
will be until all things are revealed and 
made clear, if that time will ever come. 
Yet in my former reply to Professor 
Lyttle, I did implicitly make specifie in- 
stances, which I shall now make more 
explicit. First, however, I must respect- 
fully correct a statement of Professor 
Lyttle, for I did not omit to say that Dr. 
Cadoux has consulted Catholie authorities. 
I said that Cadoux has made use of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia and the Catholie 
Dictionary, which are monumental works 
of many large volumes, including practi- 
eally every Catholic authority. Neither 
was the quotation I used, “most of his 
authorities at second hand”, but “many 
of his authorities”. Neither did I imply 
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that Dr. Cadoux reached his conclusions 
by @ priori reasoning, for he certainly 
did show great courage and industry, and 
has produced a book of seven hundred 
large pages with many footnotes, ranging 
over twenty centuries, and out to the 
farthest reaches of the subject—a mass 
of facts, whether we agree with his con- 
clusions or not. And yet many persons, 
in making the same study, investigating 
the same authorities, come to entirely 
different conclusions regarding Catholi- 
cism. By the same process of study and 
investigation, other thinking men are led 
to embrace the Catholic faith; as, for 
example, in our own day, out of Boston 
Unitarianism, Ralph Adams Cram, one 
of the most celebrated creative minds of 
our day, whose name will be immortalized 
as long as our civilization endures, has 
embraced the Catholic faith, even though 
he has not submitted to the authority of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In every- 
thing he does, Ralph Adams Cram is an 
apostle of Catholicism. T. S. Eliot, one 
of the most brilliant of the contemporary 
intellectuals, has also embraced the Catho- 
lic faith. Professor Robert H. Lord of 
Harvard, a profound student of European 
and medieval history, has become a Catho- 
lic, and has also submitted to the authority 
of the Catholic Church. 

Now for the explicit instances of dis- 
agreement. A. D. Martin, in his article 
published in The Congregational Quarterly, 
London, January, 1930, has made, in speci- 
fic points, a defense of the Infallible 
Authority of Jesus, which I think will be 
completely satisfactory to all Protestants 
who still desire to keep the doctrine of the 
infallible authority of Jesus. Dr. Cadoux 
replies to Martin’s critique, in the April 
number of the same magazine, and Martin 
miakes some considerations in rebuttal, in 
which I think he again makes his specific 
point. Dr. Cadoux did not add anything 
to the attacks already made against 
Catholicism by other writers; as, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Salmon and Dr. Littledale, all 
of which attacks have already been 
answered by Catholic apologists, to the 
complete satisfaction of all Catholics. But 
as a specific instance in regard to Cadoux’s 
misunderstanding of the Catholic doctrine 
of the infallible authority of the Church, 
R. Hull, in an article, “Infallible Au- 
thority and the Inner Light”, published in 
The Month, London, December, 1929, has 
made specific points which will be fully 
satisfactory to all loyal Catholics. May I 
ask Professor Lyttle to read those articles 
for himself, since space will not permit 
me to enlarge upon them here? Cadoux 
has not destroyed the doctrine of the in- 
fallible authority of the Church, the Book, 
or of Jesus, with an infallible finality. 

I cannot think that Professor Lyttle 
implies in his letter that the millions of 
Catholics who accept the authority of the 
Church as infallible are dishonest and 
lacking in scholarship, and that the only 
persons whose veracity, scholarship, and 
impartiality are not impugned are the 
persons who with Cadoux reject the doc- 
trine of the infallibility of the Church, of 
the Book, and of Jesus. I do not see that 
it is a matter of scholarship, impartiality, 
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and veracity at all. Since all of the facts 
needed for the purpose of attaining to 
perfect knowledge are missing, it is en- 
tirely a matter of prejudgment. All anti- 
Catholics will hail Cadoux’s book with 
joy, and accept his conclusions respecting 
Catholicism as final, even though they 
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may disagree with him on every other 
point. As to the vindication of progressive 
Protestantism, and the infallible authority 
ot the Inner Light, in my opinion the idea 
is ludicrous. 
WILLIAM A. Marzotr. 
Boston, Mass. 


ONDENCE 


Would Like Sermons 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

As a subscriber to THE Reerister, I 
should like to offer a suggestion about 
the paper that might make it more en- 
joyable to a certain class of your sub- 
scribers. No doubt you have on your sub- 
scription list some who receive the paper, 
but who, because of physical disability 
or other causes, do not have the oppor- 
tunity to attend liberal services. It has 
occurred to me that it would be a fine 
idea if you could arrange to have a ser- 
mon printed in each issue of THE REGISTER, 
inviting the different ministers of the 
Fellowship to prepare the sermon each 
week. I think that addition to the paper 
might mean a great deal to shut-ins and 
all others to whom the paper goes, who 
are not, for various reasons, able to hear 
a sermon. 

I enjoy THE REGISTER immensely and 
receive a great deal of inspiration from 
reading it. The editorials are the finest 
that appear in any paper. The make-up 
of the paper is perfect. I wish you the 
greatest joy and success in your work. 

LANSING E. HUSTED. 


FREDONIA, N.Y. 


Webster’s Great Declaration 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In Tue RecisterR of May 29, in the 
column Pleasantries, reference is made to 
Daniel Webster’s Seventh of March speech, 
in which is quoted his famous declara- 
tion: “Liberty and Union, one and in- 
separable, now and forever.” This utter- 
ance of Webster was not made in his 
Seventh of March speech. It was made in 
his famous reply to Senator Hayne of 
South Carolina, delivered in the United 
States Senate in 1830. The Seventh of 
March speech was made in 1850, when the 
Fugitive Slave Law was under considera- 
tion, in the “Compromise Measures”, when 
©alifornia was admitted as a State. 

In the latter speech, Webster is thought 
by many to have favored the rigid en- 
forcement of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
he thus offended the antislavery people. 
They considered it a desertion from the 
principles of freedom for which he had 
so firmly stood in former years. 

OrRIN E. HARMON. 


LIBERAL, Mo. 


Explanation 

To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

In the first issue of The Reporter, an 
occasional paper published by the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, there appeared 
the words: “Recently the Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER declined to publish a 


Church School column or department in 
that magazine.” This is to explain that 
statement. 

The establishment of a church school 
column or department in THe Recister 
was suggested to the Editor and Trustees 
of THE REGISTER by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston. Dr. Dieffenbach 
replied courteously, stating his sincere in- 
terest in religious education, but his dis- 
like of fixed departments in a general re- 
ligious paper, and declining to establish 
such a regular section. But he invited the 
contribution, from all persons, of perti- 
nent and timely material of religious edu- 
cation, which he stated that Ture Recrs- 
TER is ready, as ever, to publish. 

For lack of space in the first issue 
of The Reporter, the Editor did not go 
into these details. He writes now to pre 
sent all the facts and to make a full ex- 
planation of the circumstances. He also 
takes this occasion to state his admiration 
and warm regard for the Editor of THE 
REGISTER. 

WAITSTILL HASTINGS SHARP. 


Conception of God 
To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

To judge from “When Half-Gods Go”, 
as the address was printed in THe Reagts- 
TER Of May 29, Rev. Frederick May Eliot 
feels that in this life the ethical and 
eesthetic elements have a potency and 
fundamental reality not possessed by per- 
sonality. This would be difficult to prove. 
Indeed, if beauty and morality are power- 
ful, real, and abiding, personality, through 
which they are alone comprehensible, 
would seem to be the more. 

Dare one think that Mr. Eliot, instead 
of comparing the best types of both, is 
contrasting the highest forms of beauty 
and morality with the lower ones of per- 
sonality? A winter sunset may be su- 
perior to a degenerate—I say “‘may be” but 
how about Abraham Lincoln? There is 
something to be said for the potency and 
the real existence of our Emancipation- 
President, living and dead. For myself, 
there is that in “Fred” Eliot which I 
find of as much interest and significance 
as anything that I discover in imper- 
sonal beauty and ethics. 

“The creation of a new conception of 
God” is truly the noblest task that Mr. 
Eliot could show to the young people. His 
method is of the best. But when he sug- 
gests to his audience that they can ac- 
complish their purpose while ruling out 
the most significant life-factor that hu- 
manity has thus far experienced, he writes 
failure for them at the start. 

HoUGHTON PAGE. 
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On Liberal Leadership 
UNITARIAN MINISTER complained the 


other day that no one is our leader, among 
the ministers, in this day when we are wrestling 
with the problem of theology. As a simple matter 
of history, have we ever had a leader in our Fellow- 
ship? And is a leader either desirable or possible 
in such ar individualistic religious company as 
we are? 

For our part, we think it out of the question 
to have one to whom we can go for the solution 
of our problems, theological or otherwise. There 
is not a man who could express what we all be- 
lieve and what we desire to do. He may be a person 
of excellent parts, but they will necessarily be of 
one tendency or another, and he will not be ae- 
ceptable as a leader to another minister (or to a 
layman) who takes a different trend in thought. 
The best we have a right to expect is that a man, 
and indeed each one of us, will be so thorough and 
effectual that when he speaks or writes he will 
stimulate us to be ourselves the more. 

Leadership implies followers, and usually imita- 
tors. We ean be neither, because we are committed 
to the adventurous religion which calls for the 
exercise of the creative and pioneering gift. We 
must be each one a leader. We are constrained to 
remark that when a man in this Fellowship has 
obviously come under the power of another minis- 
ter or teacher in manner and ideas, it has been 
Joss and not gain for him, for the plain and simple 
reason that the influence has made him something 
he is not. The ministry of such a man will be 
hollow acting. 

To our first question we should answer that 
what happened to those whom we look upon in 
retrospect as our leaders was not a loyal following 
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but their endurance of a certain high loneliness for 
ideas which their contemporaries did not appre- 
ciate or else vigorously opposed. Some understood 
and knew they were men of wisdom, but not many. 
In after years we applauded them, though not pri- 
marily for their teaching so much as for their 
courage and creativeness. 


Defendine the. @ounen 


HARGES against the Federal Council of 
Churches by a “wet” Congressman who says 
that this interdenominational body lobbies for in- 
ternational relations, prohibition, and other socio- 
political matters of importance, have been met de- 
cisively by Bishop [Francis J. McConnell, president 
of the Council, who says in part: 

“The one consideration to be insisted upon is 
that the churches, in dealing with any public ques- 
tion which they feel has a direct bearing on human 
welfare and ethical values, should carry on their 
work with complete openness and without any 
evasive or under-cover procedure. The difficulty 
with lobbying—legitimate as it often is—is that it 
too frequently involves private understandings 
which cannot be brought out into the open. When- 
ever the Federal Council of Churches concerns 
itself with any issue of social justice or world 
understanding, you may be sure that it is doing 
nothing in the dark, but is making its appeal before 
the high court of public opinion.” 

That is precisely, categorically true, and THE 
REGISTER, which is the journal of a Fellowship 
which cannot enter the Council because certain of 
the evangelical bodies in its constituency will not 
have us, rejoices to uphold and praise the Council 
for its manifold and magnificent labors that are 
nothing other than the doing of the doctrine that 
must be done if the preaching on Sunday means 
more than mummery. 

There has never been the slightest question in our 
minds that in the manifestly difficult business of 
applying the gospel to social reform and advance- 
ment on a world plan, the Federal Council has been 
on the level. Sometimes expediency, caution and 
quiet must be practiced with the highest motives by 
the best of men and organizations; but take the 
Council’s achievements through these vears, and 
they are the chief justification of American Prot- 
estantism in a period of paucity in religious 
thought. 

As all our readers know, we are more interested 
on this journal in a new body of theology suited 
to our era than we are in a social program; but 
please follow us as we say invariably that we are 
primarily interested in only such doctrine as will 
work out in a great world program. Our friends in 
the Council have the program, but they need to give 
the doctrines that lie back of their work. This is a 
curious situation, but it is true. If they want to 
strengthen their arm, let them teach their people 
of the constituent churches the true and honest 
meaning and implication of what they are doing. 
The people and the politicians see the Council in 
action, but they ought to get at their guiding 
thought. There is need of knowledge. When one has 
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the facts, and the dynamic spiritual doctrine behind 
the action of any movement, one goes along; but 
without information and inspiration, one stands 
and sometimes balks. This advice of ours is far- 
reaching, because our humanist friends would say 
that the Federal Council is the most effectual ex- 
pression of humanistic religion in America, and 
we think they are right. But will the evangelical 
ehurches go from these deeds and teach the proper 
correlative doctrines? 


In True Proportion 


E COUNSEL those who are endeavoring to 
know, in the plethora of words about the 
Puritans (who, it seems, came hither some cen- 
turies ago), what is the true and right thing to 


believe about these people, that they get that new 


book of Henry Hallam Saunderson on “Puritan 
Principles and American Ideals”. It will quiet the 
eager desire for knowledge without unseemly ad- 
jectived adornment. Take it and go apart a while, 
and read it in not more than three or four hours. 
This is a simple, straightforward story, told with 
enthusiasm that rarely runs away from calculated 
opinion and never gets excited. 

The thing which has always interested us about 
the Puritans is the way they got their religious 
doctrines into political life and democratic institu- 
tions. How a theological idea about God, and even 
more a theory of man, finally determined the con- 
ception and the evolution of this estate called 
democracy, is a major event in history. The im- 
portant thing in this study is the selection of first 
things for their proper place. Getting values in 
right proportions, and all of them co- -ordinated into 
a balanced and realistic whole, is what a writer 
ought to be able to do, and Dr. Saunderson has 
succeeded in this respect. 

Of course, when one (like the writer) is not a 
Puritan after the flesh, it is quite easy to remember 
that there are and there were people in a “world 
elsewhere”, in the phrase of outraged Coriolanus— 
people of many races who at all times have known 
this enchantment for free ideals in the soul of man. 
The Puritan seems to be getting more than his 
due glory, but then so much has been said against 
his harsher mien, and some of it with reason, that 
the final account is not unjust. Dr. Saunderson has 
made the major thesis unshakable—that the 
Puritan made human values ultimate. Theologies 
constantly changed, political practices likewise, all 
that man might come to his eternal own as he 
created continually new values and new standards 
and pressed them on the world. 


Massachusetts’ New Bishop 


N MASSACHUSETTS they have elected Dr. 
Henry Knox Sherrill bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, to succeed Bishop Charles L. 
Slattery, who died recently. Dr. Sherrill is rector 
of Trinity Church in Boston, where his ministry 
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has been distinguished by genuine spiritual power 

which has quietly penetrated the lives of a host of 
people. This is not such a time of preaching in the 
world as it was when Phillips Brooks drew the 
throngs to receive their quickening for battle above 

the clouds, in Trinity. Eloquence of that forensic 
variety has all but disappeared from the American 
pulpit. Nor is great thought in new fields character- 
istic of the period. Dr. Sherrill speaks simply and 
with direct appeal to the good life. The depth of it 
is in sincerity and the. strength of it is in his pur- 
pose to serve. All of the successful auxiliary 
agencies that belong to the church he now leaves, 
converge upon what we call practical religion. Dr. 
Sherrill is an evangelical churchman, brotherly and 
co-operative with the ministers of all the other de- 
nominations in federated work, a charming person 
socially, indefatigable in labor and abundant also, 
a man of leadership, who will win the loyalty and 
love of the priests in his diocese, quicken the devo- 
tion of the people, and increase the esteem of the 
community for him throughout his administration. 


The Small College 


ARENTS ARE THINKING about the right 

college for the son or daughter. They will be 
told many things, some of them not true. We give 
this information : “The American public still thinks 
of our colleges and universities as besieged by appli- 
cants for whom there is no room, just as was the 
case immediately after the war”, § says Arthur E. 
Morgan, president of Antioch College. “In truth, 
however, the rush to colleges seems to be over. 
Many of our big State and city universities, re- 
quired by law to accept all high-school graduates 
regardless of other qualifications, and charging 
little or no tuition, are embarrassed with masses 
of students they cannot assimilate. The small col- 
leges, however, for the most part are earnestly and 
even frantically searching for recruits. In some of 
them enrollment has fallen off so seriously as to 
impair income.” 

This statement, backed up by the word of Dean: 
Walters of Swarthmore College that nearly half 
the small colleges—those with less than a thousand’ 
students—have actual decreases in enrollment the 
past two years, suggests to us that the small college 
be given consideration not because of its needs but 
because of its worth. There are many boys and 
especially girls who are not suited for a large in- 
stitution. It overwhelms them. In the more intimate 
personal atmosphere of the small college they are 
nurtured through their trying and tender psy- 
chological stage and arrive. In this country there 
are scores of good small colleges. We need to get it 
out of our minds that size and tangible equipment 
are primary. They may be an embarrassment. Presi- 
dent Morgan is writing in The Atlantic Monthly 
primarily on another subject, namely, better ways 
of heightening scholarship, but the note on the 
small college is worth while. 
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The Prizes 


With one exception, this year’s award of Pulitzer prizes for Ameri- 
can literary effort arouses only mild interest. Everybody will agree that 
the honor accorded Mare Connelly’s drama, The Green Pastures, is thor- 
oughly deserved. Essentially original, this Negro epic marks a new de- 
parture in the theater of to-day. As for the other books singled out, their 
value appears only temporal. The truth is, the past season’s output of 
books has been below the average. A vast amount of literature has been 
published, but that of American origin has proved distinctly negligible. 
No outstanding work hag seen the light of day.-As for the crowning of 
Conrad Aiken as one of our great poets, this decision of the judges, in 
our humble opinion, does more credit to their enthusiasm than to their 
critical insight. Mr. Aiken has written much poetic prose. He has a certain 
gift for imparting color and a lilting quality to language—but a great 


poet? We disagree. 


A. R. H. 


A Pioneer of Social Service 


FRANCIS G. PHABODY 

PIONPERING ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS. By Graham 
Taylor. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

This record of a generous and conse- 
erated life, eagerly awaited by the friends 
of Graham Taylor, proves to be much more 
than an autobiography. It is, in fact, a 
vivid history of the vicissitudes and 
achievements of Chicago during the last 
sixty years. Not until the reader reaches 
page 839 and Chapter XXV does he find 
any detailed account of the author’s child- 
hood, education, and the series of pas- 
torates which prepared him for his later 
work. One of the last virtues conspicuous 
in autobiography is likely to be modesty. 
The history of biography has few ex- 
amples of self-effacement such as one finds 
in this volume. Yet it is an unconscious 
revelation of the character thus disclosed. 
Throughout all these civic experiences of 
disaster and reform, Graham Taylor’s per- 
sonality has always been held in the back- 
ground of his intention. He has been in 
the strict sense a servant of the city, and 
has won the ancient commendation : ““Who- 
soever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister ; and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant.” And 
what a dramatic story it is, which the 
greater part of this book reports, of a 
civic conscience growing in the great 
metropolis; and how timely it is at this 
moment, when the good name of Chicago 
is threatened by reckless lawbreakers and 
crafty politicians, to enumerate the events 
and names associated with the marvelous 
movement of municipal life! It is indeed a 
great moving picture which is thus pro- 
duced—moving in its own dramatic sense, 
and not less moving in its effect on the 
beholder. The two great fires of 1871 and 
1874; the World Fair of 1893; the civic 
renaissance realized in the colossal Chi- 
cago Plan; the development of esthetic 
taste in the Art Institute and the Chi- 
cago Orchestra; more than all, the new 
sense of citizenship in political reform 
and social service; Hull House and Chi- 
cago Commons—these, and many other 
civic enterprises, indicate what Professor 
Taylor means when he says that Chicago 


has been “built up” by “reaching down”. 
In all this history of transition, in which 
Graham Taylor has played so central a 
part, his name hardly appears. Enough for 
him to report progress, without calling 
attention to his own brave leadership. 
One is led only to infer that behind all 
these varied movements stand the modest 
settlement which he had devised and main- 
tained, and the rare personality of mingled 
passion and wisdom which have made him 
a sturdy radical with a conservative pur- 
pose, a mind and will bent on converting 
the mighty mass of commercialized pros- 
perity into a Christianized city. 

When one comes finally to the personal 
narrative appended to the main treatment 
of social progress, as though it were an 
afterthought, it is both touching and in- 
structive to observe how heredity and ex- 
perience combined to fit the man for his 
work. A pious home, a call to the ministry, 
and brief settlement at Hopewell, N.Y., 
and Hartford, Conn., prepared the young 
man for a professorship in Practical The- 
ology at Hartford Seminary, and, in 1892, 
for the new department of Christian 
Sociology at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, which was to be the permanent 
work of Graham Taylor. At each step in 
this professional progress, he had con- 
cerned himself quite as much with the un- 
churched and neglected as with the normal 
duties of a parish minister. At Hartford 
he had visited the prisons, and had con- 
curred in the opinion of a paroled prisoner 
that he “would rather belong to a church 
of ex-convicts than to a chureh of ex- 
converts”. In Chicago he has made it a 
condition of his professorship that he 
might live among the less favored of citi- 
zens; and the very title of his book, 
Pioneering on Social Frontiers, accurately 
describes his adventurous life in the en- 
vironment of Chicago Commons. The work 
of Jane Addams at Hull House became an 
inspiration, and these two advanced posi- 
tions on the social frontier have become 
among the most notable examples of 
“social pioneering”. 

Among the multifarious undertakings in 
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created by his friendship with Victor Law- 
son of The Chicago Daily News. To the 
editorial page of this important newspaper 
Taylor contributed each week an article on 
the moral and spiritual problems which 
confronted the metropolis. “For twenty- 
eight years’, he says, “I have never failed 
to submit copy each week, by cable if 
abroad, and by radio from ship to ship 
when in the Philippines”. The munificent 
bequest of Mr. Lawson to the Chicago 
Theological Seminary was the _ direct 
product of this intimacy, and the Seminary 
has justly honored the two friends by 
constructing the ‘““‘Lawson Tower” and by 
establishing-the “Graham Taylor Hall”, 
though I find no mention of this latter 
foundation in Taylor’s self-effacing volume. 

We have, then, here a worthy record 
of a noble life, happy in its achievements 
and in its memories; steadily growing 
from an inherited conception of an in- 
dividualized piety into the new and com- 
prehensive thought of a socialized Chris- 
tianity. “Orthodoxy of the spirit”, his book 
concludes, “is the supreme test of loyalty 
to religion itself. As the spirit of almost 
every faith is greater and more tolerant 
than its creed, we may hope for a reli- 
gious fellowship more cordial than merely 
tolerant, for a religious unity more co- 
operative than organic, and, through this 
unity of spirit, for mankind to be united 
in the bonds of peace.” 


Mystics 


SOME EXPONENTS OF MYSTICAL RELIGION. By 
Rufus M. .Jones. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 

As everybody knows,-Dr. Jones is the 
leading American authority on the sub- 
ject of mysticism. Not only his monumen- 
tal work, Studies in Mysticism, but a 
throng of lesser volumes bear witness to 
Lis absorbing interest in the subject. His 
latest contribution treats this theme in 
some of its biographical aspects. Succes- 
sive chapters narrate the experiences of 
such typical mystics as Plotinus, Meister, 
Eckhart, Robert Browning, and Walt 
Whitman, while others indicate the~ in- 
fluence wrought by mysticism on Luther, 
and the part played by it in the life of 
present-day America. Dr. Jones is a 
scholar and a man of vision. Mysticism, 
as he understands it, is rational and sane; 
“it is a form of religion that builds 
primarily on consciousness of acquaintance 
with God through direct and immediate 
experience of Him, instead of on logical 
and forensic arguments about Him, or on 
a scribal interpretation of ancient records 
that tell of Him’. Dr. Jones, with Emer- 
son, believes that “into every intelligence 
there is a door which is never closed, 
through which the Creator passes’. Per- 
suasively and convincingly, he argues his 
case, adorning his reasoning with a 
wealth of striking quotations and illustra- 
tions fresh and to the point. In these days, 
when the importance of reason is mag- 
nified out of all proportion, his point of 
view is worthy of serious consideration by 


civic and industrial welfare with which«all earnest seekers of truth. Certainly, it 


these strategic posts were concerned, one 
of the most resolute and unremitting was 


is not one that can be ignored as trivial 
and beside the point. A. B. H, 


ie 
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Our Country 


AMERICA THE DrRwnAM. By Katharine Lee 
Bates. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

A collection of poems which proves con- 
clusively that Miss Bate’s great hymn, 
America the Beautiful, did not come into 
being without previous preparation. Its 
author was a sincere lover of her country, 
whose patriotism was inspired by an 
idealism whole-hearted and far-seeing. A 
true seer, she beheld the Republic as 
created by God to perform a definite func- 
tion in human history, consecrated to lefty 
aims of progress and enlightenment. From 
all her poems, her literary executor has 
selected various expressions of this faith. 
Arranged in chronological order, it forms 
what amounts to a poetical history of 
this country, beginning with the dis- 
coverers and continuing down through suc- 
cessive historical periods to the World 
War and the present day. Of varying 
lengths, cast in various forms, these poems 
reveal the qualities, imagination, spiritual 
insight, musical expression, skillful use of 
language and deep feeling which entitle 
Miss Bates to a valid place among our 
minor poets. In her work there is much 
beauty, not a little radiant vision. 

A.R. H. 


Good Reading 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. Third Series. By 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50, 

An uuthor of note, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch is also Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Cambridge University. His latest 
volume contains a series of lectures on 
literary topics delivered to the students, 
together with a few addresses given on 
various public occasions. The topics con- 
sidered are varied—‘‘Dorothy Words- 
worth”, “The English Elegy’, 
speare’s Comedies”, ‘‘Coventry Patmore”, 
“Keats”, “W. S. Gilbert”? among the more 
noteworthy. Their most distinctive fea- 
tures are polished diction, discriminating 
criticism, subtle humor, substantial scholar- 
ship, a love of literature penetrating and 
sincere. Some of these discourses are veri- 
tably models of their kind, as, for ex- 
ample, the brief address presented at the 
opening of the Keats House, Hampstead, 
and the toast to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, given at a dinner of the Edinburgh 
Scott Society. No lover of books but can 
fail to derive genuine delight from the 
perusal of this volume. Open it anywhere, 
and you will read on, almost in spite of 
yourself. A. R. H. 


_ Searching 
THE CRIME OF THE‘ JUST. 


son. Translated by Van Wyck Brooks. 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 


M. Chanson is only thirty, but he al- 
ready has three good books to his credit— 
Rous the Bandit, The Road, and this. He 
has taken as his own the peasants in the 
Cevennes, where some of his life has been 
spent. There is a family which has earned 
the title of “The Just’, but they make 
one slip, a grievous one; and the whole 
work of years is speedily undone. The 


By André Chan- 
New 


“Shake-" 
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story is told with real art. One comes to 
know the characters as real persons. There 
is a nobility about them, even in their 
sin, which grips the feelings. One is re- 
minded of the little girl’s definition of 
sins of omission, as sins which we ought 
to have committed but haven’t.° The 
tragedy of this tale puts it in a class with 
Ethan Frome. It is grim, powerful, and 
profound. E. F. 


Not So Good 


ROGER WILLIAMS: PROPHET AND PIONEER. 
By Emily Easton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $5.00. Z 

We began this book with high hopes. 
We finished it with a distinct feeling of 
disappointment. As a biography of one 
of the most interesting personages in our 
eolonial history, it leaves much to be de- 
sired. About her subject, the author has 
collected an enormous amount of material. 
With painstaking care, she has examined 
practically all the documents in evidence. 
Concerning the famous apostle of religious 
liberty, all the known facts are here. But 
the truth is ill-digested. The work reveals 
a woeful lack of both historical imagina- 
tion and perspective. There is an exces- 
sive quantity of padding, while through 
the various chapters the story doubles 
back upon itself in such a way as to be- 
wilder and confuse the reader. For ex- 
ample, of the 375 pages, 65 are taken up 
by an introductory chapter, giving a de- 
tailed picture of seventeenth-century Lon- 
don, whose bearing upon Roger Williams 
is mostly indirect and conjectural. Again, 
the chapter which treats of William's 
sojourn in Plymouth, though it includes a 
few facts concerning him, is mostly oc- 
cupied with rehearsing the story of the 
Vilgrim migration, the founding of the 
colony, and of the Pilgrims’ relations with 
the Indians—most of which is entirely 
beside the point. The book is handsomely 
printed, on. good paper. It contains many 
striking quotations from colonial writers. 
it narrates the story of its hero with 
more or less accuracy! But upon its pages, 
Roger Williams fails to come alive. In his 
career there is abundant material for a 
great biography. To the loss of a great 
opportunity, this book bears eloquent 
witness. A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE VANISHING GOBLETS. 
New York: The Century 


THe HOUSE OF 
By the Edingtons. 
Company. $2.00. 

A mystery yarn written around a 
strange house still standing in a Cali- 
fornia city. The idea on which the plot 
is based is fanciful, having some dramatic 
possibilities. It is, however, handled 
amateurishly, with an utter disregard of 
probability. The result is a crazy patch- 
work of characters and situations, of 
which one reader tired long before the 
end was reached. A.B. H. 


Walker 
Crowell 


IN Fiction. By J. 
Thomas Y. 


Famous Docs 
McSpadden. New York: 
Company. $2.00. 

A revised edition of a work first pub- 
lished nine years ago. The author writes 
entertainingly of various canines which 
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play their parts in familiar novels, both 
English and American. Introduced by a 
delightful chapter on “The Dog in Litera- 
ture’, the collection ranges from Dr. 
Brown’s “Rab” to Conan Doyle’s ‘Hound 
of the Baskervilles’. 


FaMouS GIRLS IN THE WHITE Housn. By 
Kate Dickinson Sweetser. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $2.50. 


Illustrated by contemporary paintings 
and photographs, this book tells the story 
of various young women who have lived 
in the Executive Mansion. Daughters, 
nieces, wives of our Presidents, they make 
a picturesque group. Of each one, the 
author paints a vivid portrait. 


ANSWERS OT BHvERYDAY QUESTIONS. 
Parkes Cadman. New York: 
Press. $8.00. 


By 8. 
The Abingdon 


For many years, Dr. Cadman has been 
answering questions over the radio and in 
the public press. Now a volume of his 
answers has been put together under ap- 
propriate headings, carefully indexed. As 
Macaulay said of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
“A leisure hour may always be very 
agreeably spent in turning over the pages.”’ 
Dr. Cadman is usually sane and sensible— 
he has read widely, and has a gift of 
popular expression. Lord Melbourne said 
of Macaulay, “I wish I were as cocksure 
of any one thing as Macaulay is of every- 
thing’; but Lord Melbourne is forgotten 
and Macaulay is remembered. Perhaps a 
similar fame will be Dr. Cadman’s 


EE 
THE BAHwA’t PwHacke PROGRAM. From the 
Writings of ’Abdwl-Bahd. New York: Bah@’t 


Publishing Committee. 


Who started all this agitation for peace? 
Something may be said for Isaiah, Jesus, 
8S. O. Levinson, Woodrow Wilson; and 
now comes this program from the writings 
of the Baha'i leader. Whoever started it, 
it is good. Years ago, ’Abdu’l-Bahaé pro- 
posed a league of nations, rather closely 
akin to that which we now have. The book 
is well printed and contains a résumé of 
the Baha'i philosophy worth reading. 

E.. By 


Pamphlets Received 


UNEMPLOYMENT—AND ITS REMEDIES. By 
Harry W. Laidler. New York: League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. Ten cents. 

Otp AGE Securiry. By Abraham Epstein. 
New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 
Fifteen cents. 

PuBLIC OWNERSHIP HERE AND ABROAD. By 
Harry Laidler. New York: League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. Fifteen cents. 

Our VANISHING OIL RESOURCES. By John Ise. 
New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 
Ten cents. 

A SERVICE OF COMMEMORATION SUGGESTED 
VvoR USE IN LIBERAL CHURCHES. By Leroy E. 
Snyder. Rochester, N.Y. 

TOWARD FREEDOM: A 
EANT. By Eleanor Wood Whitman. Boston: 
Mass.: Federation of Churehes. Fifty cents. 

Wow America Lives: A HANDBOOK OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL Facts. By Harry Laidler. New York: 
League for Industrial Democracy, Fifteen cents. 

One BILLION WILD Horses: THE CHAL- 
LENGE OF THE MACHINE. By Stuart Chase. 
New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 
Ten cents. 
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The Summer Exchange 
ROSE BROOKS ~ 


Four mothers sat in informal morning 
conclave on a kitchen porch, discussing 
summer plans. 

“Four weeks more and vacation will be 
upon us”, said Mrs. Martin with an 
anxious pucker in both forehead and voice 
which betrayed her conviction that eveu 
vacations offer problems. “Funny how all 
our children have rebelled against camps !” 

“It’s lucky for our family that they 
have”, said Mrs. Brewster. “So much 
money for one member of the family isn’t 
a fair division of this year’s budget. But 
what on earth we're going to do with 
Bill! He knows every: mountain trail 
within miles of our home cabin, and all 
he really wants is the seashore and a 
chance at learning to sail. We should have 
chosen a saltwater camp for him this year, 
if camps had been on our horizon.” 

“And here Marcia can sail like an: old 
tar and can swim like a porpoise, and 
all she talks about this year is mountains 
to climb and forests to roam in’, put in 
Mrs. Alden. “If camps had lurked in our 
pocketbooks this summer, we should have 
chosen one in the mountains and packed 
her off to it, whether she yearned for 
camp life or whether she didn’t.” 

And then quiet little Mrs. Carter, get- 
ting up to settle herself on a_ lower, 
sunnier step, threw the bomb which in- 
stantly caused upheaval in four families. 

“Why don’t we all swap children for 
the summer?” she asked. ‘‘f'wo of us have 
seashore summer houses, if you can call 
our little shacks houses, and two of us 
have mountain summer homes. Only one 
child in each family. Two of us have 
sons, two of us daughters. Not one of us 
but wishes she had two hopefuls, one of 
each kind. You give me Peter for the 
summer and I’ll give you Alice.” This last 
remark she put to Mrs. Martin. 

Mrs. Martin came to life as if an un- 
expected electric current had run through 
her. “How perfectly gorgeous!’ she cried. 
“Then Peter can sail and swim and clam- 
bake and have a salt air summer! And 
not a worry shall I have over him. And 
the fun I’ll have with a girl in the house 
all summer. And the young people in our 
small colony will welcome her with open 
arms. Not that they don’t like one an- 
other, but it’s been precisely the same 
crowd for years. Tell Alice every young 
member of that colony will come to new 
life, with a stranger to show things to!” 

The babel of summer plans on that 
kitchen porch showed no signs of lessen- 
ing for a good hour. By that time, every 
detail of the summer exchange of children 
had been skillfully settled. Peter and Alice 
were to be exchanged, also Bill and 
Marcia. 

“And we're 
Mrs. Martin, 


all far enough apart’, said 
“so no child can run home 


with complaints against his new parents’. 
Understanding laughter, with a note of 
real hilarity, met this remark. 

“No”, agreed Mrs. Carter, blithely, ‘‘it’s 
for better or worse, the Summer through. 
Mercy! how we shall enjoy having a son 
in the house! Mr. Carter will renew his 
youth, with a-boy at his heels.. Not that 
we are not deeply attached to our 
daughter”, she added, half serious, half 
whimsical. 

Another burst of laughter met this re- 
mark. 

“Not that we don’t all love our chil- 
dren”, said Mrs. Martin. “That’s just it, 
you see. You are willing to trust Alice to 
me for a little while, just because you 
know I do love Peter. And it’s the same 
with all of us.” 

“Think how glad we'll be to see our own 
children at the end of vacation!” 

“Think how glad, maybe, they'll be to 
see their own parents!’’ More laughter. 

“Let’s talk it over with our husbands 
to-night.” 

“And tell the children to-morrow. Be 
cause of course they'll agree, the hus- 
bands, I mean.” 

The next afternoon two boys and two 
girls sat in excited conclave on the same 


Control 


thou 
control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 
They will condense within the soul 
And change to purpose strong. 
—John Henry Newman. 


Prune thy words; the thoughts 


Sentence Sermon 


The joy of the Lord is your strength. 
—Neh. viii. 10. 


back porch where, the day before, their 
four mothers had made their inspired plan. 

“Fun!” said Peter. “But I’m sorry for 
you, Alice.” 

It was apparent the fathers had agreed. 

“Sorry for me, Peter Martin!” said 
Alice. 

“Bet Tll know how to sail as well as 
you do before this summer’s over!” put 
in Bill, who for many a summer had 
yearned for blue water and white sails. 
“How’d they ever think up such a ripping 
scheme?” Unwonted praise for parents 
rang in his voice. 

“How did they?’ echoed Marcia, and 
added, “Does your mother worry a _ lot 
about what you're doing Bill? I mean, if 
youre off climbing mountains, does she 
worry till you come back? Think you’ye 
sprained your ankle or broken your leg 
if you're ten minutes later than she 
thought you’d be?’ Clearly Marcia had 
had experience with worrying parents, 
though not with mountains. 
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“Well”, said Bill candidly, “she did, 
till she found I always turned up safe 
and sound. If a thunderstorm catches you 
on the mountain, it’s only common sense 
to crawl into the best shelter you can find 
till it’s over. Mothers learn a lot after a 
few summers and”, he added, with in- 
tuitive acumen beyond his years, “that’s 
one of the best points about this whole 
summer shake-up”. 

“What is?” asked Alice, who failed to 
glimpse his vision. 

“Why, no mother will have her own 
child to worry about. They never worry 
half so much about anybody else, do they?” 

A sound _ suspiciously like smothered 
laughter halted the children’s rapid-fire 
conversation. 

“Who's snooping?’ demanded Peter 
loudly. It was on his back porch they sat. 

Though not in answer, Mrs. Martin at 
this moment appeared in the kitchen door 
to hand out a heaped plate of of fresh- 
baked cookies. “Here, Alice, do pass them, 
will you? You might as well begin early 
in daughterly jobs.” 

“Mother”, said Peter, ‘were you laugh- 
ing just now? Anybody in the house with 
you? We thought somebody laughed.” 

“Nobody’s in the kitchen with me except 
Buffy”, said Mother, “and you know you 
can’t help laughing’ yourself when he 
chases his kitten tail as if he were a 
spinning top. Now can you?’ 

“Who'll have Buffy this summer?” asked 
Peter with sudden interest. “Do animals 
stay with the families or go with the 
children?” 

At that, Mrs. Martin sank upon a poreh 
step and gave way to helpless laughter. 
“They go with the children”, she ex- 
plained when she could. “I hadn’t thought 
about the animals before”, and at that she 
laughed again and the children laughed 
with her, feeling it was all somehow 
funny, but not knowing quite how. “I’ll 
have Alice and her dog, and Mrs. Carter 
will have you and Buffy.” 

“Bill and I have a dog and a cat, too”, 
said Marcia, “Isn’t it funny how it all 
works out!” 


“Lovely funny!’ said Mrs. Martin 
briefly, and disappeared to her indoor 
tasks. 


The summer passed as all sweet sum- 
mers do, and at its end, in four neighbor- 
ing houses, four remarkably similar family 
conversations took place. 

“Fun!” said Peter, sitting on the sofa 
hetween Mother and Father. “Greatest 
summer ever! But I’m glad to be home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter are fine. Never cared 
about sand I tracked in, or any little 
thing like that. My! I’m glad to get home!” 

“Sail!” Bill chattered to his listening 
parents. “What Mr. Alden- didn’t teach 
me! Says another summer and I'll handle 
a boat as well as he does. I don’t know 
about another summer, though. Couldn’t 
have been nicer to me, but you miss 
your own family.” Mr. and Mrs. Alden 
exchanged a swift look. “Course I wasn’t 
homesick, but it’s great to be home. And 
swim! Did I like it!” 

“Not a sail all summer!’ Marcia, on 
her homecoming day was saying. “Not 
that I missed the ocean, because haven’t 
I always wanted the mountains? And Mr. 
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and Mrs. Brewster said they appreciated 
a daughter.’ Was there mirth in the 
swift glance her parents exchanged? ‘‘So 
that made it fun doing little things for 
them. I’m going to do the same things 
here. Funny, how it’s more fun to fix 
flowers in your own house. Are there still 
Jarkspurs, Mums? I want to put some in 
our own blue vase. Gracious, I didn’t 
know that coming back was going to be 
more fun than going away!” 

And Alice, last of the four wanderers, 
held a hand of each parent for fear one 
might escape her, as she poured out her 
summer’s tale. “Course the summer wasn’t 
too long, and they were just too sweet 
to me, and I liked being their play- 
daughter awfully, but I’d rather be a 
real daughter for most of the year. You 
did think up the finest summer plans, 
Mums! But the summer was just long 
enough, oh no, not a bit too long. My! it’s 
comfy to be home.” 

The following morning, 
mothers compared notes. 

“Our exchange-children system is much 
more fun and much less expensive than 
camps”, said Mrs. Martin. - 

“We've all done each other’s children 
no end of good”, said Mrs. Brewster. 

“And we've come out strong on the two 
yaain points”, said Mrs. Alden. 

“T knew we should”, said Mrs. Carter, 
veal instigator of the scheme. “We’re so 
awfully glad to see our own children and 
they’re so astonishingly glad to see us.” 

And again those four common-sense 
mothers went off into peals of hilarious 
laughter. 


four happy 


[All rights reserved] 


The Little Rambler Rose 


E. M. CARROLL 


Once there was a little rambler rose 
who grew in some very tall grass. One 
night, just before bedtime, a zephyr and 
the grass began to play a game of hide 
and seek. While the little rambler rose 
was standing on tiptoe and looking up 
to watch the game, she caught a glimpse 
of the Big Dipper. 

“How beautiful!” she cried. “And how 
happy I should be if I could, in some 
small way, resemble the stars! But I am 
only a stem holding up a few green leaves”, 
she told herself. ‘How can I hope to be 
like those lovely lights that sparkle high 
in the north?” 

After thinking for some time, the little 
rambler rose .decided to travel skyward. 
“I can never shine like the stars”, she 
said. “Neither can I reach them. Yet I 
shall approach them as nearly as I can.” 
And immediately she started on the 
journey. : 

“Where are you going, little friend?” 
asked the grass. 

“Toward the stars; as far as I can go”, 
replied the little rambler rose, And on 
she went. 

After a while she met three primroses 
resting on the banks of a stream. 

“Where are you going, little friend?” 
they asked. 

“Toward the stars, as far as I can go.” 
And on she went. 
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A lilac bush saw her passing and called 
out: “Where are you going, little friend?” 

“Toward the stars, as far as I can go.” 
And on she went. 

Soon the rambler rose reached a fence, 
and she asked: ‘‘May I climb you, Fence?” 
“Certainly you may”, was the reply. 

Just as she was arriving at the top of 
the fence, the bough of an old apple tree 
almost touched her. 

“May I climb you, Apple Tree?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, indeed”, said the apple tree. “You 
will make me more beautiful than I have 
been in a long time. The little rambler 
climbed until she reached the highest 
branch of the old apple tree, and there 
she paused to rest. 

One morning she felt very, very happy, 
as if something wonderful were going to 
take place. Later, a humming bird flying 
that way saw that she wore some beauti- 
ful yellow flowers. 

He hurried away as fast as he could go, 
and told the grass, the primroses, and the 
lilac bush that little rambler rose was 
wearing a cluster of golden blossoms that 
made one think of a shower of stars. 
And the grass and the flowers and the 
shrub were glad when they heard the 
news that the humming bird told, for they 
loved the little rambler rose. 


Early Colonial Fisheries 

“They are large and full, some of their 
shells being not less than a foot in length. 
Roasted or stewed, these oysters make a 
fair meal.” Thus, in a letter to a friend 
in England, one of our early colonists de- 
seribed the oyster fishery of Long Island 
Sound. Imagine oysters measuring a foot 
or more in length being common in the 
market to-day ! ? 

In those days, the rivers and bays all 
along the Atlantic coast teemed with sea 
life. Running up the coast to New England 
in search of whales Captain John Smith, 
one of the most constant explorers among 
the earliest colonists, discovered, instead, 
a wonderful ‘shelf of the ocean bed’, 
where he secured more than sixty thou- 
sand cod in one month. He wrote to 
England that the fisheries of these coasts 
afforded as fine an income as any gold 
mine that had yet been discovered. Later, 
the place where he secured these fish be- 
came famous the world over as George’s 
Banks, and vessels from all over Europe 
came across the sea to fish there. 

In 1672, one of the old writers said that 
there were two hundred kinds of sea 
food to be obtained in colonial waters. 
Ships coming to the shores of America 
brought all kinds of equipment for fishing, 
so that the colonists could prepare for this 
business. The ministers encouraged the 
men to go fishing that the communities 
might have a dependable income there- 
from. 

There are many curious deseriptions of 
fishing along the rivers. Many accounts 
say that fish were so numerous that when 
beasts crossed the streams the fish were 
killed by being stepped on, the water being 
so crowded with them that they were 
unable to get out of the way. The women 
went out to the brooks with frying pans 
and scooped up enough for dinner. 
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June 
DAISY D. STHPHENSON 
June is in the highlands! 
She’s tripping down the hills; 
And lonely trails are bright again 
With blossoms that she spills. 
A 


June is in the meadow; 
The garden ways are fair. 

Her beauty blesses earth and sky ; 
For June is everywhere. 


Cod-fishing came to be a leading in- 
dustry. Towns along the coast assigned 
“particular places” for drying, and each 
fisherman was allowed so many flakes in 
return for drying the fish. Cod were 
divided into three classes—merchantable, 
middling, and waste, or refuse. The mer- 
chantable, so called because they were 
the largest, were shipped to Europe to 
meet the ever-increasing demand for sea 


food; the middlings were eaten in the 
towns and villages at home; and the 


waste, or refuse, were sent to the West 
Indies for food for the natives, many of 
them going to Jamaica and being known 
as Jamaica fish. 

It is also to be noted that in New 
England it became a habit to eat fish for 
dinner every Saturday, and this custom 
held into the last century. Two kinds of 
fish, salmon and shad, among our delica- 
cies in sea food to-day, were not con- 
sidered in a very favorable light then. It 
was considered almost a disgrace to be 
caught eating shad, and it is recorded that 
if shad happened to be on the table when 
a guest came to the door, the fish must 


be whisked away and hidden before the 
visitor was bidden to enter. Salmon was 


not quite so low in public estimation, but 
few were eaten. 

Perhaps the most interesting of “great- 
sized” sea food were the oysters and lob- 
sters. From Maine to Georgia the oysters 
were commonly a foot or more in length, 
and the starving Virginians of early days 
found the oyster banks their main 
tenance. Lobsters grew to. enormous size, 
and many accounts say “one lobster was 
served for the entire family”. In New York 
Bay, lobsters were taken measuring fiom 
four to six feet in length, but, as one 
colonial writer expressed it, “they are 
tough and stringy and not as well served 
at table as those from a foot to fifteen 
inches in length”. 

Crabs a foot long were caught in the 
waters of Virgina and Chesapeake Bay, 
one crab making quite a satisfactory din- 
ner for four people. 


Sus- 


Age of the Earth 


Perhaps the task of determining the 
age of the earth is impossible, but it offers 
a challenge to science almost as great as 
the origin of life. Dr. C. 8S. Piggot of the 
Carnegie Geophysical Laboratory at Wash- 
ington recently told the American Chemi- 
cal Society that his estimate of the earth’s 
age is 1,645,000,000 years. He bases his 
report on an analysis of uranium, a rare 
metal found in Ceylon, which, says Dr. 
Piggot, is the only official timepiece which 
can be used to mark off the wons since the 
earth was flung from the sun. 

. 
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Staff Members in Profitable Conference 


Denominational agencies will have monthly “house organ”—Growth 
of student work—Appointments announced 


HIS year’s conference of executives 
and staff members of Unitarian de- 
nominational agencies, held at the Land- 
lord’s Inn at Templeton, Mass., June 7 
and 8, resulted in much profitable ex- 
change of opinion and counsel. The co- 
cperative consideration of the plans of 
the various organizations always results 
in a quickened sense of objectives and of 
solidarity among the workers devoted to 
advancing the cause of the free faith. 
Representatives were present from the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
General Alliance, the Y. P. R. U., the 
Laymen’s League, THE CHRISTIAN REGIs- 

gER, and the Joint Student Committee. 
One of the chief matters before the 
group was the forthcoming establishment 
of The Unitarian News Letter, which is 
to be devoted to presenting the aims and 
activities of the denominational agencies 
and effective methods of parish work in 
a detailed and promotive fashion not 
suitable for the general news pages of 
THE RecisTer. This function was formerly 
exercised by Word and Work, a bulletin 
which in later years has been merged: 
with THE REGISTER as a monthly depart- 
ment. The Word and Work Department 
will be discontinued and The News, Letter 
issued in its place as a separate publica- 
tion to be edited by Mrs. Jessie E. Dona- 
hue, publicity secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, who outlined plans 

for the publication to the conference. 
THE REGISTER will continue as a journal 
of liberal religious opinion and a medium 
for news of the Unitarian agencies, the 
parishes, conferences, theological schools, 
and individual leaders of the Fellowship. 
The News Letter will, in the best sense 
of that term, be the house organ of the 
denominational agencies and a clearing 
house for descriptions of successful tech- 
niques employed by parishes and affiliated 
societies. It will thus, as a vote of the 
conference phrased it, “share with THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER the responsibility of 
bringing before our Unitarian constitu- 
eney the activities of the denomination”. 
In heartily favoring the project, the ex- 
ecutives expressed the conviction that 
“such an enlarged and co-operative effort 
will meet more fully the needs of the 
various denominational agencies’. The 
News Letter will be issued once a month. 
Another important item was the presen- 
tation and the discussion of the first re- 
port of the Joint Student Committee. The 
ereation of this Committee by the various 
denominational agencies was largely the 
result of discussions in previous meetings 
of this group of executives, and they were 
gratified with the work that had been 
accomplished in eight months by the Com- 
mittee, which began to function October 
1 of last year. Miss Sara Comins, the 
executive secretary, told of the efforts 
to get into touch with liberal and un- 
churched students and student leaders of 
colleges and universities, of the various 
student conferences, of the work of the 
Billings lecturers in addressing and con- 
e 


ferring with students, of endeavors to 
bring other Unitarian speakers before stu- 
dents, of the co-operation by and with 
the League, the Alliance, and the Y. P. R. U., 
of contacts with other denominations, and 
of surveys and visits by the executive 
secretary. 3 
The first student conference, held at the 
Shoals last summer, discussed student 
work in general. The next conference, at 
the church in Los Angeles, Calif., con- 
sidered the problems of peace. The New 
England conference at Worcester, Mass., 
talked on ‘Liberal Religion on Yeur 
Campus”. The New York conference at 
the Staten Island church discussed ‘‘Per- 
sonality and Social Adjustment”. Last 
November, University of Wisconsin stu- 
dents invited students from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa to meet in Madison, Wis. 
The last meeting was held on a boat going 
down the Ohio River and was attended 
by eighty-nine young men and women. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, Prof. A. Eustace 


Haydon, Dr. Thomas H. Billings, Dr. 
George R. Dodson, and other speakers 


reached about 2,500 students. Miss Comins 
made detailed surveys of the religious 
situation at the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa; the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison; and at Northampton, Mass., 
where Smith College is situated. The work 
of the Committee for next year will fol- 
low along the same lines, with constant 
effort to determine how the work can be 
modified and expanded to meet the needs 
of liberal students and those who, shaken 
from their old beliefs by their new knowl- 
edge, may find an answer to their needs 
and questionings in the free faith. 

The appointment of Malcolm C. Rees 
as administrative vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League was announced by Percy 
W. Gardner, president of the League, who 
outlined some of the objectives of the 
League’s work, as announced elsewhere 
in this issue. Winthrop M. Southworth, 
Jr., and William B. Rice were introduced 
as the new Mid-Western field secretary and 
treasurer, respectively, of the Y. P. R. U. 
It was announced that the Ministers’ In- 
stitute is to be held at Deerfield, Mass., 
September 2-4 with “Problems of the 
Family” as the general topic. 

At the close of the conference, the group 
attended a Sunday afternoon service in 
the First Parish Unitarian Chureh of 
Templeton, Rev. Richard A. Day, its 
minister, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and Dr. George F. Patterson, administra- 
tive vice-president of the Association, con- 
ducted the service, and Rev. Charles R. 
Joy, another administrative vice-president 
of the Association, preached the sermon. 
Several representatives of neighboring 
parishes attended the service on a cordial 
invitation previously issued by Mr. Day. 


Among public benefactors we reckon him 
who explodes old error as next in rank to 
him who discovers new truth. 

— TT. H. Husley. 
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Iceland’s Millennium 


Unitarians who sailed June 14 Jor the 
great celebration—Dr. Cornish 
detained - 


A large number of Unitarian denomi- 
national leaders are visiting Iceland this 
month to participate in the millennial 
celebration of the founding of the Ice- 
landic Parliament. The party sailed June 
14 on the S.S. Montcalm from Montreal 
for Reykjavik. Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president, is the official 
delegate of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Dr. Lotis @. Cornish, president of the 
Association, had arranged to go on the 
Icelandic trip accompanied by Mrs. Cor- 
nish, but matters of importance connected 
with denominational affairs have com- 
pelled him to cancel his plans, both for 
visiting Iceland and for continuing on to 
Holland for a conference of delegates to 
re-organize the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals. 

Among the Unitarians in the party will 
be Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, With Mrs. 
Dieffenbach and their daughter, Miss 
Ruth Dieffenbach; Dr. Johannes A. C. 
Fagginger Auer, Parkman professor of 
church history and theology at Harvard, 
Mrs. Auer, and their son Willem; Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot and his daughter, 
Miss Abigail Adams Eliot; Rev. Minna C. 
Budlong, field secretary of the General Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women; Mrs. Charles 
E. St. John and Mrs. Everett St. John; 
Dr. Maxwell Savage and son, David, of 
Worcester, Mass.; Rey. Vincent B. Silli- 
man of Portland, Maine; Miss Helen J. 
Destemps and Mr. and Mrs. J. C. S. 
Taber of Newton Center; Dr. Frank 8S. C. 
Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind.; Rey. and 
Mrs. Herbert Hitchen of Dunkirk, N.Y., 
and Mrs. William L. Dobbin of Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Greetings from various American col- 
leges and universities will be carried by 
the delegates to the University of Reyk- 
javik and the special dinner for edu- 
cators which is on the program. Among 
the delegates are the following: Dr. 
Patterson, Lombard College; Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, the Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
Auer, Tufts College; Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, Washington University of St. 
Louis; Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, the Mead- 
ville Theological School. Dr. Cornish 
sends the greetings from Stanford Uni- 
versity, which he was to have carried in 
person. 

Dr. Cornish was to have represented 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts at 
the celebration, with Prof. Frank §. 
Cawley, professor of Icelandic Literature 
at Harvard. Dr. Wicks represents the 
State of Indiana. The delegates will go 
on various European trips at the close 
of the Icelandic celebration. 


Mr. Argow to Syracuse, N.Y. 

Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow has 
resigned the pastorate of the People’s 
Church of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to accept 
a call to the May Memorial Unitarian 
Church in Syracuse, N.Y., effective 
September 1. 


— 
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Malcolm Rees Is New Vice-President; 
Ival McPeak, Secretary, Laymen’s League 


ALCOLM ©. REES, until recently of 

Harrisville, R.I., and for some time 
active in local and national work of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Executive 
Committee of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League to serve as the new administrative 
vice-president of the League. He entered 
into his new duties June 15. 

Mr. Rees’s home parish is the First 
Parish Unitarian Church of Jamaica 
Plain; Mass. In 1922 he was one of the 
organizers of the Jamaica Plain society 
of the Y. P. R. U., and served as its first 
president. He was a charter member of 
the Jamzica Plain chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League, formed in 1919. He has also 
served on the Chureh Council of this 
parish. : 

During the years 1926 and 1927, Mr. 
Rees was national treasurer of the 
Y. P. R. U., and in 1926 he was chairman 
of the Y. P. R. U. summer conference at 
the Isles of Shoals, one of the most suc- 
cessful young people’s conferences in the 
history of Star Island. Mr. Rees’s mother 
is Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, and his wife, formerly 
Miss Eleanor Dodson, is the daughter of 
Dr. George R. Dodson, of the Church of 
the Unity in St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Rees is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, class of 1918. For ten years he 
has been connected with the textile in- 
dustry, dealing chiefly with costs and 
production. He was in the Boston, Mass., 
treasurer’s office of the Hamilton Woolen 
Company for seven years, and for the 
past three years he has been with the 
Stillwater Worsted Mills of Harris- 
ville, R.I. 

The work of the League’s new adminis- 
trative vice-president will lie almost al- 
together in the field. Visiting League 
chapters from coast to coast, Mr. Rees 
will advise with local officials on programs 
and activities and problems, promote the 
the adult education plan of the League 
recommended to the chapters, plan and 
direct regional conferences, assist in or- 
ganizing and carrying on the preaching 
missions, and generally bring local groups 
into closer touch with the central office 
for the strengthening of chapter work 
and for increasing the co-operation of 
members everywhere with the educational 
and missionary projects of the League- 
at-large. 

Mr. Rees graduates naturally from com- 
petent service with the young people to 
this new opportunity among the men of 
the free churches, bringing with him both 
natural gifts and experience for leadership. 

Announcement is also made of the ap- 
pointment of Ival McPeak as secretary of 
the League and his retirement as news 
editor of THr CHRISTIAN RecIster, effec- 
tive August 15. Since 1924, Mr. McPeak 
has been engaged in publicity work 
for the League, and serving as news 
editor of THe Recister. He will con- 
tinue to have charge of the League’s pub- 
licity and advertising for its educational 
and missionary activities and to be at 


the service of churches and chapters de- 
siring assistance in local publicity. In ad- 
dition, he will assist with the promotion 
of League projects from headquarters and 
prepare certain pieces of literature in con- 
nection with efforts of League members to 
interest unchurched people in the message 
of liberal religion. 

Of the last-mentioned project, Percy W. 
Gardner, president of the League, says: 

“In the long run, the message of any 
faith is most surely and_ serviceably 
spread through personal contacts. Reli- 
gious literature may be the means of first 
bringing about such contacts, or it may be 


Bachrach 


REES 


MALCOLM C. 


the friendly medium by which contacts 
already established are followed up. 
“There is, in my opinion, hardly a mem- 
ber of the League unacquainted with 
some man who is seeking religious light 
Perhaps the seeker is dis- 
satisfied with his orthodox connections ; 
perhaps he has no religious affiliation 
whatever and is disgusted with ‘churchi- 
anity’. But in either case he feels a lack 
in his life and might welcome the news 
that there is an undogmatic religious fel- 
lowship of seekers united in an effort to 
achieve the good life, frankly facing all 
the facts of life in perfect liberty of con- 
science and belief. It is our desire to make 
each member of the League a bearer of 
this good news to those who are anxious 
to hear it. The literature will be a means 
to this end, in most instances personally 
passed from a layman to a friend or ac- 
quaintance. We believe there is a latent 
missionary zeal in the men of our churches 
and we are going to try to put it to work, 
not primarily as a means of building up 


and counsel. 
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a denomination but as a friendly service 
to those who may need it and welcome it.” 

Dr. Horace Westwood will continue as 
staff mission preacher for the League, and 
missions will also be conducted with other 
competent and consecrated ministers of 
the fellowship as the preachers. Mrs. 
Beatrice Wadleigh, formerly office secre- 
tary, will serve as executive secretary in 
general charge of headquarters office 
detail, 


Reaching Students 


Alliance committee on College Centers 
discusses the technique in Anniversary 
Week meeting 


The General Alliance Committee on Col- 
lege Centers held a conference for all 
rersons interested in student work, Thurs- 
day afternoon of Anniversary Week, at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The dis- 
cussion centered about the way in which 
a local church can effectively reach stu- 
dents.. Specific ideas contributed to the 
subject were: 

There is a field for liberal discussion 
clubs under Unitarian auspices, a particu- 
lar instance being given in Florida. 

The home church can help greatly by 
keeping in touch with its students who are 
away at school, and by sending the names 
of such students to the chureh in the town 
where they are to be located. Headquarters 
in Boston also makes an effort to find and 
send out such names, and is desirous of 
knowing of students endowed with quali- 
ties of leadership. 

The plan of sending speakers out to 
colleges and universities under the Bil- 
lings Lecture plan of the American Uni- 
tarian Association is effective. Such men 
should arrive at least a day ahead, so 
that they may be seen upon the campus 
and thus advertise their presence. Many 
a student seeing and being attracted to 
a speaker in this way will make an effort 
to go and hear him when otherwise he 
would not have gone. 

A recommendation by certain professors 
to their classes that such and such a 
speaker is worth the hearing is also good 
advertising. Many a man of really rare 
gifts does not get a hearing because he 
has not been previously well known. 

A very interesting discussion took place 
over opposing viewpoints. An Alliance 
member, not herself a mother of a stu- 
dent away at college, proposed that the 
Alliance urge all mothers to request their 
children to go to church in their college 
town. Another Alliance member, who has 
both a son and a daughter at college, said 
that she could not possibly impose her 
wishes on her children in a matter of this 
kind. Much as she might desire it, they 
must decide that matter for themselves 
and go because they found it helpful, not 
because she asked it. 

The meeting adjourned without reach- 
ing definite conclusions, but with much to 
think about. 


We must be as courteous to a man as 
we are to a picture, which we are willing 
to give the advantage of a good light. 

—Ethical Calendar. 


> 
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At the League’s Institute 


Laymen’s conference new feature—Lec- 
ture series by Prof. William E. Hocking, 
Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs 


A conference of laymen to consider 
general problems of men’s work in the 
churches will be a new feature of the 
Laymen’s League Church School Institute 
this year, to be conducted on Star Island, 
July 12-19, in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


The League this year is stressing the- 


attendance of laymen at the Institute and 
hence suggests in its announcement that, 
although both men and women church 
school workers and prospective workers 
are welcome to the Institute, chapters 
should make every effort to interest their 
members in serving as teachers and super- 
intendents and in attending ‘Religious 
Education Week”. 

Prof. William E. Hocking, Alford Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard Univer- 
sity, will give six lectures on “The Phi- 
losophy and Psychology of Religion”. Mrs. 
Sophia Lyon Fahs, instructor in religious 
education at Union Theological Seminary 
and formerly principal of the Union School 
of Religion, will deliver five lectures on 
materials, methods, and aims of religious 
education. Two lectures on child psy- 
chology will be given by Dr. Abraham 
Myerson, professor of neurology at Tufts 
College Medical School. Rey. Chester A. 
Drummond of Channing Unitarian Chureh 
in Newton, Mass., will have three periods 
of lectures and demonstrations of reli- 
gious drama. Other lecturers will be James 
G. McDonald, chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association ; H. Subbukrishnaiya of 
India, Brahmo Samaj minister; and Rey. 
Norman D. Fletcher of the First Univer- 
salist Church, Haverhill, Mass. Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow of the People’s 
Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will be the 
Institute preacher. Headmaster Carl B. 
Wetherell of Proctor Academy will be 
down to the Shoals for his thirty-third 
season, in charge of sports and amuse- 
ments. : 

Practical conferences on the working 
methods in church schools will be led by 
Miss Frances Wood, director of religious 
education in the First Unitarian Church 
of Detroit, Mich.; Miss D. Louise Hender- 
son, director of religious education for 
All Souls Unitarian Church in New York 
City; and Miss Marion Drew Bassett, 
kindergartner at he First Unitarian 
Chureh of Newton, Mass. 

Supervised play for delegates’ children 
between the ages of eight and twelve 
years will again be provided under direc- 
tion of Miss Virginia Frederick, field secre- 
tary of the Y. P. R. U. 


KinGston, MAss.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Parish Church, William 
C. Bryant served as moderator and 
Charles H. Drew as clerk. Reports of the 
past year’s work were given, and the 
following officers were elected to serve 
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during the coming year: Treasurer and 
clerk, Charles H. Drew; assistant treas- 
urer, Mrs. Edgar W. Loring; Parish Com- 
mittee, Chester A. Sampson, G. Herbert 
Clarke, Mrs. Harold J. Weston, William 
C. Bryant, Miss Emily F. Drew, Miss 
Marion Baker, and George L. Chandler. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


About thirty-five members of the stu- 
dent body and faculty attended the annual 
Proctor banquet held at the Boston City 
Club the last Friday of May. It was then 
voted to organize a “Friends of Proctor 
Association” for the purpose of securing 
more support, both morally and financially, 
by a wider range of friends throughout 
the country. This Association will sup- 
plement the work of the Alumni Association 
and co-operate with it in every regard. 
It will also aid the work of Field Secre- 
tary Lyle Farrell, who is to spend the 
summer as the field agent of the school. 
Mr. Farrell is teacher of English and foot- 
ball coach in the school and should be able 
to make many valuable and worth-while 
contacts in building up the new enroll- 
ment next September, when only boys will 
be admitted in the boarding department. 


At the regular school assembly, May 
28, the International Amity Club pre- 
sented a program in observance of the in- 
dependence of Argentina. 


May 29, in the chapel of the Unitarian 
Church, the members of the Lower School 
presented a French program which in- 
cluded songs, dances, and a brief play, all 
in French, and also posed for some of the 
most famous French paintings. This pro- 
gram was the combination of this term’s 
study of the French nation and its people 
and customs. 


The baseball team has won five and lost 
six games. May 30, the Proctor boys de- 
feated Austin-Cate Academy 14-0, and 
June 2, Brewster Academy of Wolfeboro, 
N.H., visited Andover and administered 
a defeat by 21-7. 


Recently the members of the English 
sections in the senior and junior classes 
held a debate on “Resolved, That the 
United States should keep out of all en- 
tangling alliances with European coun- 
tries”. The affirmative was upheld by 
Donald Quimby, °382, of Lowell, Mass., 
Hugh Sanborn, ’31, of Andover, N.H., and 
Ben Tyler, ’31, of Hyde Park, Mass. The 
negative side was presented by Arthur 
Sadler, °31, of Hopedale, Mass., Wayne 
Wheeler, °30, of New London, N.H., and 
Willard Jackson, °80, of Melrose, Mass. 
The popular yote was in favor of the 
affirmative, while the judges yoted for 
the negative. 


Members of the staff entertained several 
parents of day students, June 1, A general 
discussion of the work of the school was 
held and parents had an opportunity of 
viewing the buildings, asking questions, 
and enjoying with members of the staff 
a social hour. 
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Activity, Achievement 
in Youngstown Church 


More than a thousand dollars was re- 
ported raised by the Women’s Alliance 
branch at the annual meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church of Youngstown, Ohio. 
The church school has had an enrollment 
of forty-two pupils, which is the largest in 
its recent history. The young people of 
high school age have been holding a series 
of Sunday evening suppers and discussions 
of important topics selected by the group 
prior to the beginning of the series. On 
alternate Wednesday evenings a group of 
thoughtful laymen have met in the home 
of the minister to discuss carefully chosen 
subjects under the efficient moderatorship 
of Jobn Chase. Once a month the whole 
congregation has gathered for a supper and 
a friendly exchange of views upon timely 
religious questions. The supper which drew 
the record attendance was followed with 
a debate on the question: “Resolved, That 
humanism will be the religion of the 
future.” 

During the year the church has lost by 
death one of its most prominent and in- 
fluential members, Asael E. Adams. Mr. 
Adams was one of the two largest con- 
tributors to the budget of the church and 
had done much by reason of his position 
in the community to establish the Unita- 
rian Church in the esteem of the people 
of the city. 

The annual meeting was addressed by 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Cleveland, Ohio. His theme 
was “Fundamentalism, Modernism, and 
Liberalism”. :. 

John Wilder and Herbert G. R. Bennett 
were elected trustees to serve for three 
years. Rev. Du Bois Le Feyre is the 
minister. 


Summer in New York City 


The West Side Unitarian Church in New 
York City, of which Rev. Lon R. Call is 
minister, will remain open until the close of 
the summer school session of Columbia 
University, August 10. This will be the 
only Unitarian church in the New York 
area open during the summer months. The 
Jommunity Church will be closed while 
preparations are being made for the ereec- 
tion of a new building. All Souls Chureh 
will not be open during the summer for 
the same reason. 

As usual, visitors to New York City will 
be welcome at the New York office at 285 
Madison Avenue, which will be open and 
in charge of Miss Gertrude K. Marshall 
during the summer months. 


North Andover Tercentenary 


The North Andover Historical Society 
is to have a union Tercentenary service 
at 4 p.M., Sunday, June 22, in the North 
Parish (Unitarian) Church of North An- 
dover, Mass., of which Rey. Samuel @. 
Beane is the minister. Dr. Charles 9, 
Park of the First Church in Boston, Mass., 
will be the preacher, and ministers of 
the local Episcopal, Congregational, Meth- 
odist, and Unitarian churches will take 
part in the service. There will be singing 
of old-time hymns by a combined chorus. 


I 
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Benjamin R. Bulkeley 


A eulogy delivered at the funeral 
service for Mr. Bulkeley by 


WILLIAM WALLACE FENN 


It is eminently fitting that the last fare- 
well to this friend of ours should be spoken 
here in Concord and that his final resting 
place should be in Sleepy Hollow. For he 
loved this town and its people and felt at 
home here as nowhere else in all the world. 
Wherever he went, he carried the flavor 
of this ancient and distinctive town. Even 
in Chicago, where for three years we 
worked happily side by side, he always 
seemed to me a bit of old Concord set 
down in the tumultuous and noisy life of 
the huge Western city. Whether his pas- 
torate was in Chicago, Beverly, or Leomin- 
ster, we, his brethren in the ministry, al- 
ways thought and spoke of him affec- 
tionately as “Bulkeley of Concord”. 

Descended in the eighth generation from 

Peter Bulkeley, the first minister of this 
church and town, when he came here 
fresh from the Harvard Divinity School, 
he felt that he was coming to his own, 
and so you welcomed him. 
_ He showed also some of the traits of 
his remote clerical ancestor, of whom 
Cotton Mather says that he was a “very 
well-read person” and had a “competently 
good stroke at Latin poetry’. Our friend 
also was well-read, especially in poetry, 
and he, too, had a “competently good 
stroke’ at poetry, although his verses 
were in English instead of Latin. 

Yet it is not as a literary person that 


we think of him to-day, although there: 


was always “Something Literary” about 
his conversation and writing; but rather 
as he who for fifty years, lacking two, was 
a faithful and friendly minister of the 
gospel of good will. He was himself, first 
and foremost, a man of good will. I never 
heard him speak harshly of any man, still 
less in terms of censoriousness or bitter- 
ness. His sweet and serene spirit harbored 
no grudges or resentments, no suspicions, 
jealousies, or antipathies. 

Once, while I was in Chicago and he 
was minister here, we happened to meet on 
a train by which he was returning from a 
visit to Michigan (if I remember cor- 
rectly). The car was crowded, stuffy, and 
‘uncomfortable; the train was late and 
losing time hour by hour; it carried no 
dining car, and we had to put up with 
lunch baskets carelessly packed, and picked 
up at a wayside station. But my impatient 
and peevish mood broke vainly against his 
cheerful equanimity, and finally, turning 
to me in mild surpise, he said: “Why, 
don’t you like traveling? I do, I like it all.” 
“T like it all’—that seemed to me, then, 
and seems to me still, an epitome of his 
character. 

Keeping the simple-heartedness of a 
child through advancing years, he always 
saw the best in men, expected the best 
from them, and by his unaffected friend- 
liness elicited that which he expected. And 
as he was a man of good will, so the God 
whom he preached and in whom he trusted 
was a God of good will. He seemed quite 
untroubled by the doubts and questionings 
which harassed so many of his friends in 
the ministry—his heart was fixed, trust- 
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ing in the Lord. He -walked with God in 
all simplicity and naturalness, loving 
the old ways hallowed through the ages 
by countless saints in their earthly pil- 
grimage. A friendly and faithful minister 
of the gospel of good will, as such we 
honor him to-day and as such he will live 
in the grateful and affectionate memory 
of his friends; and all who knew him 
were his friends, for he had no enemies. 


Mr. Bulkeley died at his home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., April 18, 1930, in his 
seventy-sixth year. He received his A.B. 
degree from the University of Rochester 
in 1876, and his A.M. three years later. 
He was ordained in 1882, the year of his 
graduation from the Harvard Divinity 
School. Besides his first pastorate in Con- 
cord, Mass., he served Unity Chureh in 
Chicago, Ill., from 1894 to 1897, and 
parishes in Beverly, Mass., where Presi- 
dent Taft worshiped while living at his 
summer home, 1897-1915, and at Leomin- 
ster, Mass., 1915-20. At the time of his 
death he was minister emeritus of the 
First Parish Church in Concord, where 
the funeral service was held. The ‘‘Some- 
thing Literary” to which Professor Fenn 
refers was the department title under 
which Mr. Bulkeley wrote a series of 
critical and reflective essays for The Bos- 
ton Herald. Much of Mr. Bulkeley’s work 
appeared in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Tercentenary in Sudbury 


The tercentenary celebration of the 
town of Sudbury, Mass., will open with a 
union meeting of the three churches in 
a service of worship in the First Parish 
Unitarian Church, Sunday morning, June 
22, at 11 o’clock. The ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal, the Congregational, 
and the First Parish Churches will conduct 
the service, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
will preach the sermon. The Old Home 
Day of the town will be celebrated on the 
Wednesday following, with a parade in 
costume, athletic events, and speaking 
by Governor Allen and others. In the 
parade and the exercises which follow, the 
present ministers will impersonate the 
first three outstanding ministers of the 
town from the year 1640. 

Ancestors’ Sunday will be observed in 
the First Parish Church, Sunday, Septem- 
ber 21. The meeting-house will be open 
for family reunions and social gatherings 
at 11 o’clock, after which there will be 
opportunity for box luncheon in the meet- 
ing-house or on the lawn under the trees, 
At 2 p.m. a service in commemoration of 
the fathers. will be held. More than three 
hundred special invitations will be sent 
out to families or individuals whose an- 
cestors lived in Sudbury or who them- 
selves were former residents of the town. 


Supplying at Portland, Ore. 


Harvey Swanson of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School is supplying the pulpit of 
the Unitarian Church of Our Father, in 
Portland, Ore., during the summer, from 
June 8 through August, and is taking 
charge of the church school and the work 
for the young people. 
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Summer Conferences 


McGregor, Hanska, Lake Erie, Clifty 
Falls, and Rowe Camp 


In addition to the Iowa Institute at 
McGregor, Iowa, announced in a previous 
issue of Tum Reersrer, and the Hanska 
conference, held June 13-16, other summer 
conferences in the immediate future will 
be as follows: Lake Hrie, June 18-22; 
Clifty Falls, June 19-22; Rowe Camp, June 
28—July 6. Also, this summer, the Woreces- 
ter Federation of the Y. P. R. U. are to 
hold a conference at Rowe Camp, July 
12-20. 

Some of the speakers at Lake Erie 
will be Rey. Harold P. Marley of Ann 
Arbor Mich.; Dr. A. Caswell Ellis of 
Cleveland College; Rey. and Mrs. Tracy 
Pullman of the Universalist Chureh in 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rey. and Mrs. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, and Rey. Paul H. 
Chapman, recently chosen as Mr. Lupton’s 
associate. Prof. A. Eustace Haydon, Dr, 
Curtis W. Reese, and Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, Western Conference secretary, are 
the chief speakers for Clifty Falls, and 
the general theme of the conference will 
be “Trends”. 

At Rowe, Rey. Norman D. Fletcher of 
Haverhill, Mass., will lead conferences on 
“Old Probiems for a New Generation”, 
and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp will lead 
another series of conferences on “Making 
the Game (of Life) Worth the Candle’. 
Professor Haydon, Rev. Charles A. Wing 
of the Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, 
Mo., E. Subbukrishnaiya of India, and 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., 
were the principal speakers at Hanska. 


Obituary 


SARAH ANN PRATT 


In her home on “the Street” in Old Deer- 
field, Mrs. Sarah A. Pratt, on June 4, in her 
ninety-second year, passed from mortal sight. 
For seventy years, under the great trees, amid 
her flowers and shrubs, surrounded by friends 
and devoted family, she lived next the Brick 
Chureh. That church lived next to her, too; 
for, to the end, with enthusiastic loyalty, she 
went to it and to her Alliance. For all Uni- 
tarian interests she was keenly alive. Three 
summers back, with physical health and mental 
appreciation, she visited her native Wngland, 
returning with freshened vigor and happiness. 


Fourscore and ten years of life bring many 
ups and downs, smiles and heartaches. But 
Mrs. Pratt, growing old, grew lovely. Her 
happy art was in overcoming. 

Surrounded by her surviving children— 
Miss Jane Pratt, Deerfield librarian; Miss 
Lucy Pratt of the Musie School, Dana Hall; 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt, D.D., of Richmond, Va., 
she passed peacefully on with little waiting 
or pain. 

“Let me grow lovely, growing old; 
So many fine things do! 
Laces and silks, ivory and gold 


Need not be new. 


There’s healing in all trees; 
Old streets a glamour hold. 
So, why may not I, like these, 
Grow lovely, growing old?’ 
c. P. W. 
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Nation with nation, 
land with land 
UNARMED 

shall live as 
comrades 
free 


SYMONDS 


Y. P. R. U. Vespers 


Elizabeth Hall, newly elected secretary, on 
“Convention or Conviction?” 


Miss Elizabeth Hall of Braintree, Mass., 
newly elected secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, delivered the 
sermon at the Thursday night vesper 
service during the Anniversary meetings 
in Boston. This service was under the 
auspices of the Y. P. R. U. The service was 
conducted by Edward Bigelow of Marl- 
boro, Mass., and the prayer was by Miss 
Alice Berriman of Duxbury, Mass. 

Miss Hall spoke on “Convention or Con- 
viction?”’ She showed the meaning of the 
two words and urged the importance of 
conviction in the sense of active and 
creative thought, whether others coi- 
pletely approve of the form which it takes 
or not. 

“There are many conventions in the 
realm of religious belief, and we as sel- 
dom question them as we do the social 
conventions”, she declared. “Many of 
them unquestionably have as reasonable 
a basis as do the accepted courtesies, 
but the reasonableness of many others is 
not as easily demonstrable, just as many 
sogial conventions have outlived their 
usefulness. Often conventional sanction is 
a cloak which covers much false logic and 
many outworn ideas. It is easy to fall 
back on the conventional—to argue that, 
after all, since countless people have 
thought thus or done thus, it must be 
right and the best way. We find in con- 
vention an escape from arduous thinking, 
and we accept a ready-made belief because 
we are too lazy or lack the courage to 
form a new one for ourselves.” Miss Hall’s 
address worked steadily up to her asser- 
tion that “Conyention may be just and 
wise, but convention without conviction 
is barren and powerless, in spite of its 
wisdom.” 

The several vesper services of Anniver- 
sary Week were conducted by Dr. Henry 


Wilder Foote of Belmont, Mass., and 
Bradford Gale of Crane Theological 
School. 


Rev. Harry Lutz to Norfolk 

Rev. Harry Lutz of the Unitarian 
Chureh in Sanford, Maine, has accepted 
a eall to the new Unitarian Church or- 
ganized at Norfolk, Va. Mr. Lutz preached 
at Norfolk for four Sundays this winter 
following a Bible Institute of the Lay- 
men's League, wrich was held as a meas- 
ure of co-oper:ution with the American 
Unitarian Association in initiating the 
movement in this city. Mr. Lutz will begin 
his new work in the autumn. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D ee" Roe ne T O Rwy 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


PYRE wee Aha 


for the 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
Star Island 
July 12-19 


Six lectures by Prof. William E. Hocking 
of Harvard; five by Mrs. Sophia Lyon 
Fahs of Union Theological Seminary. 
Other speakers: Dr. Abraham Myerson, 
James G. McDonald, Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
(pageantry). A new feature—a confer- 
ence of laymen; and practical conferences 
on church school methods. 


For Information, Reservations, Write 


Unitarian LGaunen’s League 


SIXTEEN BHACON STREDT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 

to-day. Its association with the 

University of Chicago opens to its 

students, in addition to its own 

courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1930. 


Tor information address 
President SypnNny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School ‘of Religion and Uni 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Prestpent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. RuTiepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss Annis M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“Inthe foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 


All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 


Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
UNION 


UNION Country Week 


$12 sends a boy or girl to the 
country for 2 weeks 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON YOONG MEXS 
THE CHRISTIAN 
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Their Half-Century of Service 
at West Bridgewater Church 


At the annual parish meeting of ‘the 
First Congregational Church, Unitarian, 
in West Bridgewater, Mass., Rey. Carl G. 
Horst in his report called attention to “a 
half-century of faithful service’. He said: 

“Four of our members united with this 
church fifty years ago. They are EF. P. 
Dunbar, Miss Edith Florence’ Howard, 
Mrs. Edith 8S. Howard, and Mrs. Florence 
Shipman. Mrs. Shipman, owing to ill 
health, has not been able to attend our 
services for some time or take an. active 
part in the work of the church, but her 
interest in its welfare remains unabated. 
The other three, however, belong to that 
honorable class known as the ‘stand-bys’, 
without whom no church could carry on. 
We cannot think of the Women’s Alliance 
without thinking of the fidelity and stead- 
fastness of Miss Howard, its president, 
and Mrs. Howard, its treasurer. We can- 
not think of our Sunday-school without 
thinking of Mr. Dunbar, who for so many 
years, as a devoted Sunday-school teacher, 
has instilled into the minds of the young 
principles and ‘laws of life after the mind 
of Christ’. He is always to be found in 
the Lord’s house on the Sabbath day. 
Our church is under deep obligations to 
these faithful helpers. For half a century 
they have given unstintedly of their time 
and strength to make our church a power 
for good in this community. We deeply 
appreciate their loyalty and devotion and 
pray that they may be spared to us for 
many years to come and that the evening 
of their lives may be full of peace and 
joy.” 

Officers for the year 1930-81 are Arthur 
E. Ryder, president; Mrs. Eben T. Wood, 
clerk; Walter C. Dunbar, treasurer. Mem- 
bers of the Parish Committee for three 
years are Mrs. Hrnest W. Robinson and 
A. BE. Ryder. 


Personals 


Rey. W. Rupert Holloway of the Iowa 
‘ity, Iowa, church officiated as chaplain 
for the day at the State University of 
jowa commencement exercises, June 2, 
when eleven hundred degrees were con- 
ferred. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Burr Smith of All 
Souls Unitarian Chureh in Greenfield, 
Mass., are taking another vacation party 
across the continent this summer. They 
plan to visit Yellowstone, Rainier, and 
Yosemite National Parks, the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado, San Isabel Forest, 
and Pike’s Peak, with several days in 
Seattle, Wash., San Francisco, Los An- 
geles Calif., returning by way of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Washington, D.C. 


Services in Portland, Maine 


Services will be maintained as usual 
throughout the summer at the First Parish 
Church in Portland, Maine. The hour will 
be 10.30 o’clock, daylight time. Visitors 
to the vicinity of Portland are cordially 
invited to attend services in the beautiful 
old First Parish Church. Rev. Charles R. 
Joy of the American Unitarian Associa- 
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tion preached June 15, and the schedule 
thereafter follows: 
June 22, Rey. Norman D. Fletcher; June 


29, Rey. Walter F. Greenman; July 6, 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes; July 13, Dr. 


Thomas H. Billings; July 20, Rev. Ralph 
E. Bailey; July 27, Dr. Sydney B. Snow; 
August 3, Rey. Robert B. Day; August 10, 
Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham; August 17, 
24, 31, Rey. Vincent B. Silliman. 


SUNSET 
JOHN P. MARTIN 


No funeral gloom when I shall cross the bar, 
But raise some song for me, a victor, there. 
Think not of me in coffined raiment, nor 
With graveyard grimness through the years; 

but think 
Of me discovering worlds beyond your ken. 
Remember but the good that I have done, 
Forgetting all the rest. And, at sunset, 
Meet me in some celestial clime, beyond 

The summer sea. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MAINE—CAMP WOODLAND, for girls, 5-14. 
Rates $10 weekly. Write director, EvpiyNn 
Woop, 37 High Street, Portland, Maine. 


VACATION 
TRIP 


to the Pacific Coast, visit- 
ing the wonderful! National 
Parks, the Great North- 


west and California 


Northern route going, 
Southern returning 
Under personal escort 


Leaving Boston July 4, re- 
turning August 6 
Write for circular 


Principal, Edgar Burr Smith, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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FOR RENT—South Duxbury—Camp or Cottage. 
Town water, electricity, safe bathing beach, 


| near stores. C. W. RuGGLI, Washington Street, 


near Hall’s Corner, Tel. 6728J. 


WANTED—VACATIONISTS. Greenecroft, Croy- 
don, New Hampshire. Lake Sunapee District. 
An ideal place to spend week-ends or vacation. 
A home, not a hotel. Rates, $15, $18 a week. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. Preston, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Devonshire 7910. Office Hours, 10-3. JEstab- 
lished 1890. Licensed. 


WANTED—Position for cultivated, middle-aged, 
Unitarian woman; unusually fine artistic and 
literary taste, but no especial training. Good 
health, and free to go anywhere. Apply: 
S H. K., CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FRANKNESS IN RELIGION 


By PROF. ROBERT J. HUTCHEON, D.D. 
(Maemillan Co. $2.50) 


“This work appears to us the best of its 
kind that has emanated from a Unitarian 


seat of learning in the present century.” 
—R. Nicot Cross (Inquirer). 


“This is a stimulating and valuable book, 
especially searching on its psychological 
side. He has helpful suggestions to make at 
his varied discussion.” 


point of 
—The Expository Times. 


every 
“Wrankness in Religion’ is a gold mine of 
suggestions for sermons. Every minister and 
layman should read it.” 
CLARENCE Rwep (Oakland, Calif.). 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


A guiding light 
—A source of 
inspiration! 


Write 


for catalog 
or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphie, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


STAR ISLAND GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


July 26—August 2 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer 
Prof. Robert E. Rogers 
Morning Speakers 
Rey. Miles Hanson 
Sunday Preacher 
Harmon Winn 
Chapel Speaker 
Evening Lectures—Musicale— 
Informal Recreational Program 


Rey. Arthur 


Send Applications for Room Reser- 
vations, with $3.00 Registration 
Fee, to 

Miss Sara Comins 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Detailed Program 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
with camp life. Small group, absence of 
too much routine and over-organization ; 


opportunity to become familiar with farm 
and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 
etc. The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 
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PLEADSAN: eee 


Another of life’s paradoxes is that when 
a speech is boiled down, it isn’t so dry. 


Wrecked Motorist (opening his eyes): 
“J had the right of way, didn’t I?’ By- 
stander: “Yeh, but the other fellow had 
a truck.’—Life. 


“Did you hear that Jones is earning 
$4,000 a night playing his violin? Just 
think—$1,000 a string!’ ‘“Why doesn’t he 
learn to play the harp?” 


Dialogue, by the Pastor—Body: “I 
must work on Sunday in order to eat.” 
Soul: ‘If for your sake I fast six days, 
cannot you fast one for mine?’ 


Soprano: “Did you notice how my voice 
filled the auditorium yesterday?’ Alto: 
“Yes; in fact, some of the audience left 
to make room for it—Penmm. Punch Bowl. 


Dr. Fred Butler brought in this defini- 
tion the other day: “An adult is a person 
who has stopped growing at both ends and 
started growing in the middle.” 


It is stated that there are in America 
“plow-fish”’, which inflate themselves until 
they are several times their right size. 
In England, says Punch, this enlargement 
is reserved for the angler. 


Ringer (at the club, just returned from 
abroad) : “And is old General Dormer still 
living?’ Stringer (indicating a stuffy ball 
of a man folded up in a large leather 
chair): ‘“Well—er—there he is. What’s 
your opinion?”’—London Opinion. 


A customer sat down to table in a smart 
restaurant and tied his serviette around 
his neck. The manager, scandalized, called 
a boy and said to him: “Try to make him 
understand as tactfully as possible that 
that’s not done.’ Boy (seriously to cus- 
tomer): “A shave or haircut, sir?” 

—Pages Gaies (Yverdon). 


James Whitcomb Riley, the poet, while 
on his way down to the office of his 
publisher one bright morning, met an un- 
usually large number of acquaintances 
who consecutively made the usual conven- 
tional comment on the “nice weather”. 
This continuous applause began to amuse 
the poet. When he reached the office and 
was greeted with “Nice day, Mr. Riley”, 
he smiled broadly, and replied, “Yes; I’ve 
heard it very highly spoken of!” 


When my father was in the butcher 
business up country, says J. R. S., he sent 
a man out to get a calf to dress. Not 
having scales with him, the woman who 
was selling the animal made him walk a 
mile to borrow scales. When the apparatus 
was fastened to the beam in the stable 
and the carcass was hung on it, the ceiling 
being low, the calf's head did not clear 
the floor, whereupon the vendor said, “I 
am a smart old Irish lady and you can- 
not get ahead of me. You can't weigh the 
ealf that way. It’s head is on the floor.” 
Said the man, “You hold it up”, which she 
accordingly did. When the carcass was 
brought home and reweighed, it was dis- 
covered that the old lady had held up 
thirty-seven pounds’ weight, for which, of 
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LOW COST OF OPERATION 


Every dollar received in Annual Contribu- 
tions, or from the income of our Permanent 
Fund, is paid out to the ministers on the 
pension list, except about four hundred 
dollars which we have to spend for adver- 
tising, printing and mailing circulars, and 
for stationery and stamps. The American 
Unitarian Association manages the Perma- 
nent Fund and distributes our annual in- 
come, on instructions for the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, without charge. 
No officer of the Pension Society has ever 
received a dollar for salary or expenses. 
So, over 99 cents out of every dollar goes 
straight to the old ministers when you send 
your generous Annual Contribution to our 
treasurer. 


Rev. Haroup G. ARNOLD, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


i Ese following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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MODERN RELIGION 


from 


PURITAN ORIGINS 


By Henry Hallam Saunderson, D.D. 


[HE Puritans of early New England 
have been misrepresented as narrow, 
gloomy, and conservative; but in truth, 


they were liberal, humane, and progressive. 
This book isa newand startling interpre- 
tation of Puritanism, showing the great 
vitality of that movement. 

The Puritan religion has grown with 
strength and has flowered in the most 
liberal of our modern forms of faith. 


Frontis of Old Ship Church, 292 pages. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


$2.00 postpaid 


When ordering change of 


course, my father, a good Methodist, sent] @ ddress please send old 
her the extra money.—Christian Advocate.|as Wwe ll as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Prof. 
Harold E. B. Speight, D.D. of Dartmouth 
College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Hdward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service 
11 A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of thhe new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—IIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rey. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman will preach June 29. 
Summer visitors welcome. 


